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TO many this document,! despite its great ability and learning, 
will seem important more as an illustration of a method than as 
a contribution to theological thought. The picture, drawn in 
the Introduction by the Archbishop of York, of the members of 
the Commission finding a deepening fellowship with one another 
in the discussion, over a period of sixteen years, of their common 
faith is a happy one and excites envy. This surely is the most 
profitable method of composing theological differences, for it is 
the only one which keeps thought in living, as distinct from 
merely theoretical, touch with the ultimate source of light 
on these matters, namely, the fellowship of the Spirit which is 
the Church. Perhaps one of the things that oecumenical con- 
ferences like those at Oxford and Edinburgh have taught us is 
the pitiful inadequacy of books as a medium for the fruitful 
interchange of thought. Truth in these high matters, as 
Schleiermacher long ago insisted, is a function of the Christian 
community, of those personal relations which are necessarily 
diminished, if not entirely lacking, in purely documentary 
exchanges. 

Those, therefore, who have commented adversely on the 
Report because it leaves so many divergences still unreconciled, 
seem to me very largely to miss its real significance. In the 
nature of the case the Report does not reveal how much of 
divergence was overcome and mutual misunderstanding removed 
in the course of discussion; but, apart from that, it is surely 
pure gain that it should be made so abundantly clear that the 
divergences which remain, great as they are, do not injure that 
distinctive fellowship which it is given only to Christians to 
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have. The Report, in fact, does something to substantiate the 
claim which the Anglican communion has sometimes made that 
it is, or is at least capable of being, a truly comprehensive 
Church, comprehensive, that is, not in the sense of holding 
together conflicting view-points merely by the clamps and tie- 
rods of external organization assisted by not wholly sincere 
verbal protestations of brotherly amity, but in the sense of 
holding them together in a deeper and explicitly realized personal 
fellowship of spiritual life. Indeed, it might well be argued 
that provided this underlying unity be explicitly realized, as the 
members of the Commission were apparently able to realize it, 
it is all to the good that considerable divergences should remain 
if only as a standing witness in the name of Christ that unity 
of the totalitarian sort is not according to the divine purpose 
for man. 

These remarks may serve to indicate the spirit in which these 
brief comments on the Report are offered. Space need not be 
wasted in paying compliments; the names of the members of 
the Commission are sufficient guarantee of the quality of 
the document. A Presbyterian would rather crave leave to 
join in the discussion for a little so far as the merely written 
word will allow. The Commission could hardly have supposed 
that their report would remain, though in the first instance it 
arose out of, a purely domestic concern of their own communion. 
Indeed, it itself expresses the hope through its chairman that 
the statement on ministry and sacraments ‘ may help to com- 
mend the traditional order of the Church to the acceptance of 
our Christian brethren of the Free Churches’. For any who see 
some sort of closer union between the churches not merely as 
something desirable but, in the present state of the world, as an 
urgent necessity, the Report must have considerable significance 
not only because it illustrates co-operative Christian thinking 
within the bounds of a single and unusually diversified com- 
munion, but also because it may serve as the basis for an 
extension of the same beyond those bounds. It takes at once 
an important, if unofficial, place in the literature of the Faith 
and Order movement of Lausanne and Edinburgh. Approaching 
the matter thus I may perhaps be considered as being not too 
rigidly bound by the request that the reader ‘ keep in mind the 
limitations of scope implied in the circumstances of the Com- 
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mission’s appointment’. Matters which seemed to require little 
discussion amongst the members of the Commission assume 
a different appearance when set in the larger context of Christen- 
dom as a whole. Indeed, I had the feeling at one or two 
places that had that larger context of controversy been borne 
in mind the apparent unity of thought might have revealed 
quite considerable underlying differences. This, in fact, is hinted 
at in the Chairman’s Introduction where we are warned that 
many members of the Commission ‘would make affirmations 
[concerning Ministry and Sacraments] going far beyond what 
we have set forth’. One wonders why a document which sets 
forth with such honesty and clarity unresolved differences should 
have thus stopped short of complete statement on such a vital 
point. 

Basic, of course, to all intelligent discussion of doctrine is the 
question of the source and norms of Christian belief, and the 
Report rightly begins with this. But it declines a full-length 
discussion and contents itself with a few pages of ‘ prolegomena 
indicating the temper and governing principles of our approach’, 
on the ground that such a discussion to be adequate would 
require ‘a complete philosophical treatise, such as this Com- 
mission was neither commissioned nor specially qualified to under- 
take’, Whilst sympathizing fully with the necessity of limiting 
the scope of enquiry if it was to be kept within manageable 
limits, many will none the less find this not altogether satisfying. 
Surely there is a via media between so slight a treatment of so 
basic a subject and a complete philosophical statement: if indeed 
philosophy has any relevance to the matter at all, a question 
which some schools of thought would wish very much to discuss. 
Certainly in any wider discussion of doctrine prolegomena will 
hardly suffice. The Greek Orthodox Church with its distinctive 
emphasis of the Holy Tradition; the Lutheran with his strict 
adhesion to the Confessio Augustana and his disconcerting way 
of accepting the critical view of Scripture and then quoting it 
as though he had not ; the Barthian scenting dangerous heresy, 
as already hinted, in the bare suggestion that the grounds of 
Christian belief need philosophical discussion at all; and, not 
by any means least, the scientifically minded modernist, still to 
be found even in these reactionary days in our pews, whose 
scrupulous and cautious intellectual conscience would find it 
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extremely difficult to assess the value, for example, of the con- 
sensus fidelium, knowing well that as in other walks so here 
there may be persistent unity in error as well as in truth '—all 
these, not to speak of others, would stumble over the very 
threshold of the Report and would hardly feel that the reason 
given for not wrestling more thoroughly with these problems 
is adequate. How strange, for example, that the only dis- 
cussion of the basic concept of Revelation appears in the form 
of an appended note, half a page in length, on Discovery and 
Revelation, and that not in the Prolegomena, where the word 
‘revelation’ is used several times, but in the section on the 
Doctrine of God! 

Nor is this difficulty wholly met by saying, as the Commission 
is fully entitled to say, that whatever might arise in wider 
discussion there was no need so far as their own purposes 
were concerned for fuller treatment—that being agreed as to 
governing principles they were free to address themselves to 
their main task. For with standards and criteria of doctrine 
the proof of the pudding is in the eating, the real test is in the 
application. The view expressed in the Prolegomena, along 
with the appended note on Discovery and Revelation, appears 
to be that every individual must in the end make up his own 
mind what to believe. Into the process of making up his mind 
there enter, so far as his ability and training qualify him, the 
Scriptures (critically interpreted), the Creeds (not necessarily 
literally taken), tradition, the consensus fidelium, as authorities 
of varying weight along with ‘ reflexion on the general nature of 
experience’ and some regard for the symbolic value of beliefs 
which otherwise taken might be judged false. The suggestion 
that this is too subjective and individualist is met by the insistence 
that the Christian is called to do his thinking and believing out 
of a living and loyal relationship to the Fellowship of the 
Church, and that to any in such relationship the Holy Spirit is 


1 Such an one might well ask the Commission whether serious error may not 
continue through the ages as well as be widespread at any one time, as, e.g., in 
Romanism. And as to the other condition that the consensus fidelium must be 
genuinely free, how are we to know when it is fulfilled? Genuine freedom is not 
merely a matter of observable external conditions, but also of invisible psychological 
forces. A system of doctrine may itself hold the mind in bondage when once it 
has been accepted, as, for example, one in which the fear of eternal damnation is 
dominant. 
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promised. Now all this as a general statement is unexception- 
able. Especially was the heart rejoiced in these totalitarian 
days at the declaration that ‘the Church should recognize as 
necessary to the fullness of its own life the activity of those of 
its own members who carry forward the apprehension of truth 
by freely testing and criticizing its traditional doctrines’. Pre- 
sumably all our beliefs are in fact reached through the interplay 
of a number of factors, conscious and unconscious, and unless we 
are entitled to believe in the Holy Spirit which will guide into 
truth through all the complexities of mental process those who 
desire it, there is no hope. Nevertheless, obviously, a doctrine 
of the Spirit does not absolve from the necessity of evaluating 
our standards and authorities as carefully as we can and returning 
to the evaluation again and again in the course of argument; if 
this is not done the danger is ever present that the real grounds 
of our belief are not only hidden, but—what is worse—appear 
to be other than they are. This state of affairs may remain 
latent and unrecognized where those discussing are all members 
of one communion sharing perhaps more than they realize ina 
common bias or disposition towards certain conclusions or away 
from others; but it becomes instantly manifest to one who 
approaches the matter from the outside. Had the purpose of 
the Commission been merely to state what is in fact believed in 


_ the Church of England a few prolegomena on standards would 


have sufficed. But its purpose is also normative, i.e. to suggest 
what ought to be believed, and in regard to that prolegomena, 
however unexceptionable in a general way, are, it may perhaps 
be suggested, not enough. 

More than once I found myself wondering what weight exactly 
the reader was meant to attach to the various considerations 
brought forward, or, in other words, how the various sources 
and standards were being used. Thus, in the Doctrine of God, 
the very first section presents us with what is an almost exclusively 
philosophical statement such as might be made by any theistic 
philosopher in the idealist tradition. The ascription of per- 
sonality to God is justified primarily by the philosophic con- 
sideration that ‘inasmuch as personality is the highest kind of 
existence known to us, God must be considered as personal’. 
It is true that in the same sentence the further consideration is 
added ‘and inasmuch as persons hold personal relationship with 
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Him’. If this is meant as a further philosophical argument it 
is plainly inadmissible, for it begs the question. The most that 
can be said is that some persons delieve themselves to hold 
personal relationship with Him. If, on the other hand, it is 
meant simply as a statement of the compelling and self-authenti- 
cating experience of the personal God which the Christian has 
through Christ, then there would seem to be here a fusion of 
two entirely different lines of approach in one sentence without 
their relationship to one another being examined or their relative 
weight assessed. More startling is the fact that it is only after 
this prior, mainly philosophic, disquisition that the ‘ Biblical 
Revelation of God as living Will and Purpose’ is introduced. 
It would perhaps not be right to set too much store by this 
temporal order—even though in the Prolegomena the Scriptures 
are given apparently first place among the sources and stan- 
dards—were it not that the opening paragraph exhibits the 
same puzzling confusion as that just referred to. ‘It is an 
essential feature of the Biblical Revelation’, it is said, ‘ that it 
presents God as the living God.’ Contrasting this with the 
more static conceptions of God found in Greek philosophers and 
Indian sages, the Report continues: ‘ The Biblical conception is 
greatly to be preferred. It is possible by means of it to come 
nearer to a rational account of the universe, and for the life of 
religion the Biblical conception is of capital importance.’ But 
in what sense can that be called Revelation which we decide to 
prefer (a) because it is possible by means of it to come nearer 
to a rational account of the universe—a judgement which would 
be queried by many philosophers; (4) because it is of capital 
importance to something vaguely called the life of religion, 
which also some professedly religious people would question? 
In what sense does a revelation which we decide to accept on 
grounds extrinsic to itself remain a revelation ? 

Again, I found myself more than once desiring a much 
fuller treatment of the idea of doctrinal value as a criterion of 
doctrinal truth. The difficulty may be illustrated by reference 
to the discussion of (1) Miracle, (2) the Virgin Birth. 

1. Miracle. I found this section somewhat confusing. To 
begin with we are given two definitions of miracle which do not 
seem in harmony with one another. ‘An event is rightly called 
a miracle in so far as it is a work of God’s power and holiness, 
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and cannot be co-ordinated with the general scheme of the 
universe by means of the ordinary categories of science alone or 
even of those ordinarily required for the interpretation of human 
action.’ This would seem to suggest that we are not entitled 
to use the term except when every attempt to explain an event 
apart from the hypothesis of God’s activity fails. But how can 
we be sure at any given moment that with increasing knowledge 
it will not be possible later to give such an explanation? Then in 
the next sentence we are told that ‘a miracle... directly and of 
itself manifests to the believer the spiritual character and holiness 
of the power sustaining the universe’. If the manifestation is 
‘ direct and of itself’, of what concern is it whether we can co- 
ordinate it with the general scheme of the universe or not? It is 
theoretically possible that an event might directly evidence the 
activity of God to the religious mind while yet allowing of 
co-ordination with our general scheme of knowledge not less than 
any other event; for all events have a core or residuum of the 
inexplicable in them. 

At this point there enters the perplexing concept of value. 
‘It is felt by many’, it is said, ‘that miracle has a special value, 
in that it is a striking demonstration of the subordination of the 
natural order to spiritual ends.’ Plainly what this means is that 
miracles in the sense of suspensions of the usual routine of 
nature would have such a special value ¢f they occurred. But 
how far is that really relevant to the question whether, so 
defined, they do zx fact occur, especially in view of the fact that 
others are prepared to rise up and say that ‘ they feel it to be 
more congruous with the wisdom and majesty of God that the 
regularities ... of Nature should serve His purpose without 
any need for exceptions on the physical plane’. The introduc- 
tion of the idea of value does not seem to have advanced 
thought very far. 

2. The Virgin Birth. Here we are concerned with what is in 
form a plain statement of historic fact. The historical evidence 
is, the Report admits, inconclusive. Here the concept of value 
enters again. Now that the idea of the Virgin Birth is con- 
gruous with, and therefore can be thought of as symbolizing in 
a vivid and epitomizing way, a number of aspects of the general 
truth of the Incarnation may be fully granted. But can we 
infer from the symbolic value of an idea anything as to its 
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reality as an event, especially when, according to the judgement 
of some, the symbolized truths would not in the least be im- 
paired if in fact the event did not take place? Yet in his 
preface the Archbishop of York makes this statement; ‘in 
view of my own responsibility in the Church I think it right 
here to affirm that I wholeheartedly accept as historical fact 
the Birth of our Lord from a Virgin Mother’. Must we not 
infer from this that for the Archbishop the symbolic value pro- 
vides something finally clinching which the purely historical 
evidence lacks? Or is it that here still another factor enters, 
namely, the tradition of the Church, of which the Archbishop 
feels himself to be by virtue of his special position the guardian 
and representative? Apart from such an unacknowledged and, 
so far as this report is concerned, unexamined use of tradition 
as a standard, it is difficult to see what connexion there can be 
between an official position and the historicity of an event, still 
more if it be implied, as the words might be interpreted to 
imply, that that standard is only binding on a person holding 
official position. 

The long section on the Church and Sacraments is much the 
most important part of the book. It is full of able thought and 
scholarship, is often finely written, and is wholly admirable in 
tone and temper. Much of it would be fully endorsed by many 
Free Churchmen. It should greatly help others to understand 
the Anglican position, which is in fact often misunderstood and 
misrepresented. Yet here again I more than once received the 
impression that different sources and standards of truth were 
being used in somewhat bewildering interplay with one another. 
The controlling consideration was plainly the received Anglican 
tradition involving an insistence on some sort of apostolic 
succession in ordination, the monarchical episcopate, and an 
exclusive sacramental practice which does not allow full inter- 
communion. It is, of course, entirely proper that the members 
of the Anglican communion should state, and seek to justify, 
the positions actually held amongst them; that indeed was their 
task and duty, as it would be the task and duty of a Presby- 
terian or a Congregationalist in like circumstance. But because 
in the nature of the case the desire to justify the tradition is so 
strong, and because, further, the issues are of such tremendous 
importance for the life and work and witness of the whole 
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Christian Church to-day, it is the more necessary to scrutinize 
carefully the reasons given and in particular to see that criteria 
of truth are, so far as may be, clearly and consistently used. 
The Ministry. In the sections dealing with this I had an 
uncomfortable feeling that, starting from principles which were 
not only true but also often finely stated, I had been gradually, 
without knowing quite how, entangled in a fairly high doctrine 
of apostolic succession implying, or at least capable of being 
used to sustain, the requirement that in any scheme of reunion 
certain Free Church ministries would need to be reordained 
according to Anglican or similar forms, and this even though it 
is granted that such ministries have been accepted and used by 
God. Now this conclusion is so important and is likely to 
prove such an obstacle to any scheme of reunion that it is most 
necessary that it be reached, if reached at all, by clear and 
inevitable sequence of thought and not by a process of what 
may perhaps be called with respect verbal entanglement. 
Perhaps I may best make clear what I have in mind by 
referring to the Presbyterian view on these matters as I under- 
stand it. The Presbyterian view agrees with the position laid 
down in the Report that the Ministry is a specialized calling 
within the inclusive ministry of the Church as the Body of Him 
who Himself came not to be ministered unto but to minister, 
and that the call and commission to such specialized service 
comes from the Risen, Reigning, and Present Lord Himself. 
It would also agree that it is right and valuable that the 
external authorization of the visible Church to one so called 
should by its form as distinctly and adequately as possible 
make clear that it is the whole Church, carrying in itself as 
every living body does all its past history, which is thus acting. 
The Presbyterian seeks to do this by making a rule that ordina- 
tion should always be by ordained presbyters. But whilst he 
would be prepared to argue that the Presbyterian rule is as 
good as any for its purpose, and better than some, he would not, 
I hope, regard it as having in the least degree whatever any 
sort of sacrosanctity or insist that ministries which have been 
instituted through different forms suffer from any general 
deficiency or irregularity (as distinct from a deficiency or 
irregularity from the point of view of particular Presbyterian 
regulations) requiring to be put right. How, then, does the 
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Report, starting from so much fundamental agreement, reach 
what appears to be a different, though never clearly stated, 
conclusion ? 

The movement of thought begins with a paragraph relating 
the Ministry to the picture given in the New Testament of the 
first believers gathered round the Apostles who had themselves 
been first gathered around the Lord. The effect of this is to 
back the conception of an official ministry with some sort of 
Scriptural and, through Scripture, Dominical endorsement and 
authority. The most, however, that can be said is that ‘the 
New Testament bears witness to the principle of @ distinctive 
ministry, as an original element .. . in the life of the Church’. 

But now starting from this formula, simple and non-committal, 
though carrying an aura of Scriptural authority, we observe the 
following not very clear transitions. ‘A distinctive ministry as 
an original element in the life of the Church’ becomes a sentence 
or two later: ‘ Zhe Ministry, then, is to be regarded as an 
original and essential element in the Church.’ A little later we 
read, ‘ The Ministry exists in succession to the original Aposto- 
late’, and this is continued almost immediately by : ‘ Christ, in 
drawing men to Himself, unites them in a fellowship of which 
the Apostolate, which He appointed, and the Ministry, which 
is its successor, are the ministerial organs. The commission to 
exercise Ministry is bestowed through those who already hold 
it.’ Thus the suggestion reaches the reader that whilst ulti- 
mately the commission comes from the Risen Lord it is in some 
way through the Lord’s own authority bound up with the 
apostolic succession.! 

At this point a new support for the view which is thus sug- 
gested appears. ‘Gradually the situation was defined under 
the pressure of experience interpreted by the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit ... the upshot was the securely established Ministry 
of succession.’ Thus the historically established becomes a 
criterion of truth by being identified with the guidance of the 
Spirit. Some pages later these positions are given a new form. 
‘We have already pointed out’, it is said, ‘that the Apostles 
governed the early Christian community as having a commission 
from the Lord, and that their pastoral authority .. . was in- 
herent in the office to which they were called by Christ.’ But 


1 The italics in this and the following paragraph are mine. 
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it was not pointed out in just those terms. The terms 
‘governed’, ‘authority’, and ‘inherent in the office’ in such a 
context clamour for exact definition. 

It is possible that these comments are quite unjust to the real 
intention of the Commission, but even so they record the im- 
pression made upon at least one not unsympathetic reader and 
they are meant as a plea for a much more carefully defined 
usage of words and standards in this so important sphere. 

The Episcopacy. It is a great satisfaction to find the case for 
mono-episcopacy argued almost wholly on grounds of ex- 
pediency, while it is recognized that a collegiate or presbyteral 
episcopacy might conceivably be substituted if it seemed likely 
to render better service. Yet here again another criterion is 
introduced which it is not easy to evaluate in relation to the 
criterion of expediency. It is pointed out that mono-episcopacy 
held the field for a long time unchallenged and the inference is 
drawn that it is therefore in a special sense the guarantee and 
organ of unity and continuity. Now that historical association 
should invest mono-episcopacy with a special quality or use as 
symbol of unity and continuity might perhaps be accepted. But 
a symbol is not quite the same thing as a guarantee and an 
organ, 

The Sacraments. Here we have a very full exposition of the 
various views which have been held and are held in the Anglican 
communion—an exposition which should do much for mutual 
understanding both within and without that communion. One 
is grateful for it. Perhaps three comments may be permitted. 

First, it seemed to me that it was a mistake that there was 
not a full discussion in the Report of the term ‘grace’, at least in 
relation to this particular topic. The only treatment of grace 
occupies barely a page and is not specially related to sacra- 
mental questions. Yet the word ‘grace’ is more frequent than 
any other in this section. One result of this is that phrases 
are used which have a disconcertingly impersonal sound with- 
out any of that correction which a careful discussion of the 
term might have provided: e.g. grace is spoken of as being 
caused or as applied or as flowing. The danger in sacramental 
doctrine is not so much magical ideas in the sense of wanting to 
control God, as impersonal ideas in the sense of expecting 
God to manipulate and control us in a subpersonal way. The 
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Commission is aware of this danger and is at pains to insist 
that the communion is always personal. But the phrases used 
are not always in harmony with this. Whilst it is insisted that 
faith is necessary, the impression left upon the mind more than 
once is that through the partaking of the elements a quite 
special and secret process of ‘ receiving grace’ takes place, of 
which the recipient may be completely unaware and of the 
manner of which no account can be given. It is even hinted 
in a footnote that grace received through an irregular sacrament 
may be differently ‘caused’ from grace received through a 
regular one. It is doubtless right to insist that God’s influence 
in and dealings with our lives always exceed anything of which 
we are fully conscious at the moment and that we must learn to 
rest in faith not on our feeble grasp of Him, but on His mighty 
grasp of us; but that is a general truth concerning all His 
dealings with us and not specially relevant to the sacrament. 
It is the suggestion of a quite special secret process of which no 
account is given which raises difficulties, for it is hard to see 
what its raison d’étre could be. The only suggestion made 
why God should thus attach a special application of grace, 
whatever that may mean, to certain signs is that thus He gives 
our weak natures an assurance that something is being done for 
us by His redeeming purpose even when we are not conscious 
of it; but do we need for that any more than the assurance of 
the whole gospel which is laid open to our hearts through this 
most solemn rite—that whole gospel which bids us commit 
ourselves, even in the weakness of our sin and the flatness of 
our spirits, to His unchanging love? Behind all these problems 
lies the problem of the nature of grace and behind that again 
the problem of the nature of personality. 

Second, I fear that the term ‘validity’ will still cause trouble, 
despite the careful exposition of the exact sense in which it is 
used. Many Free Churchmen will feel that it is bound up with 
unsatisfactory ideas as to the impartation of grace and possibly 
as to the relation of the ministry to the sacraments. They will 
detect in the word some suggestion of ineffectiveness in any 
sacrament declared invalid, on the analogy of an invalid legal 
document, and if this be repudiated, as it is by the Commission, 
they will wonder why the word could not be dropped and the 
word ‘irregular’ used to cover all departures from the usual 
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matter and form of the sacrament as well as departures from the 
rules laid down by ecclesiastical authorities. For example, the 
use of water instead of wine where wine was not available might 
well be regarded as irregular, but what exactly is the point of 
insisting that it is also invalid ? 

Finally, I must with great respect demur to the suggestion 
that full intercommunion in the present state of disunion of the 
churches would be a‘ mockery’. Mockery is a strong word to 
use, seeing that Churches which have as great differences from 
one another as any of them have from the Anglican Church are 
already practising full intercommunion and finding the Living 
Lord in their midst. It is true enough that where ‘ fellowship 
is broken a formal sacrament of fellowship is a mockery’. But 
what constitutes a breach of Christian fellowship? Is it differ- 
ence of doctrine or difference of government or difference of 
ecclesiastical machinery? Surely not. The members of the 
Commission clearly differ widely in their views, even in their 
views of the sacrament, differ indeed more widely than some of 
them do from their brethren in other communions, yet they all 
sit down to the Table together without it being mockery. Why 
then would it become a mockery for them to sit down with us? 


And surely if there be sin, as there is, in our present state of 
disunion, that need not prevent intercommunion, unless we are 
to hold the quite inadmissible doctrine that the sacrament is 
only for saints and not for repentant sinners. At this time 
of day have we not all repented of our disunity and are we not 
all seeking to overcome it ? H. H. FARMER. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE EARLY COMMUNITY AT CHRIST CHURCH, 
CANTERBURY 


In an article with the above title, which appeared in the JouRNAL 
some twelve years ago, the late Dean of Wells, Dr J. Armitage 
Robinson, gave an elaborate and most valuable account of the com- 
position of the familia at Canterbury cathedral from the days of 
Augustine to the Conquest.'' Previously, the most widely divergent 
views had been held, ranging from that traditional among the later 
monks, that the community had from the outset been monastic, and 
had only lost that character for a century during the general collapse 
of religious life before the times of Dunstan, to the opinion expressed 
by many modern historians, that Christ Church had never been the 
home of monks before the arrival of Lanfranc in 1070.7. The question 
has considerable historical interest, even beyond that attaching to all 
matters connected with a church so celebrated as Canterbury, for the 
establishment of monastic bodies at Winchester, Worcester, and Sher- 
borne cathedrals between 970 and 1000, and the multiplication of 
similar communities after the Conquest, was in part inspired by, and 
unquestionably looked for justification and precedent to, the supposed 
action of Augustine and Gregory the Great in regard to Canterbury. 
Thus the history of the English cathedral priories, which, with their 
monastic chapters claiming the right of episcopal election, formed 
a group all but unique in the medieval Church, is intimately bound up 
with that of the infant community of Christ Church. 

In his article Dr Armitage Robinson undertook to establish that 
the familia had not in origin been monastic ; that Gregory’s instructions 
to Augustine directed him to form a composite community of monks 
and clerks in which the latter were ‘to live the life of monks as far as 
was possible together with the bishop himself’ (p. 231), save for those 
in minor orders who were allowed to marry and receive stipends apart ; 
that the foundation of the monastery of SS. Peter and Paul (later St Augus- 
tine’s) by Augustine drew off the original monastic element from Christ 
Church and that the quasi-regular life of the clerks relaxed considerably, 
but always retained something of its collegiate character; and that 
monks were formally introduced after the Dunstanic revival by Arch- 


1 xxvii 107 (April, 1926), 225-240. 

2 Thus the writer in Vict. Co, Hist. of Kent ii 113-114 (1926) states: ‘from the 
foundation to the Conquest the cathedral establishment . . . consisted of secular 
clerks and not of monks.’ 
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bishop Aelfric ¢. 997. This last phase of the pre-Conquest history of 
Canterbury was given still further precision by a note in the following 
number of the JourNaL by Dom Thomas Symons, in which he 
adduced further evidence of the monastic character of the community 
c.1000.' The presence of monks at Christ Church from ¢. 997 onwards 
may, indeed, be taken as proved to demonstration, for, besides the in- 
stances adduced by the Dean and Dom Symons, other references to the 
monks there in the early eleventh century can be found in the sources,” 
though it is probable that they became relaxed in discipline and obser- 
vance in the years immediately before the Conquest, especially during the 
episcopate (1052-1070) of the pluralist and frequent absentee Stigand, 
who, though not himself a monk, stood ix eco abbatis to Christ Church. 

The greater part of Dr Armitage Robinson’s article, therefore, may 
be taken as a definitive settlement of the question. On two points, 
however, it may be thought that some further comment is necessary. 
The first of these concerns the reply of Gregory to Augustine. The 
Dean nowhere mentions that both the matter of these vesfonsa and the 
circumstances of their tradition by Bede have given rise to serious 
doubts as to their authenticity. Possibly he regarded these doubts as 
groundless and was unwilling to encumber his pages with needless 
matter. When he wrote, indeed, there was an almost complete con- 
sensus of opinion in their favour among scholars of the first rank, and 
Dr Homes Dudden could write in 1905 that ‘the genuineness of this 
document is now generally admitted’.* More recently, however, the 
question has been opened afresh by a German writer, M. Miiller, whose 
findings against authenticity ‘ have received the qualified support of no 
less an authority than Dr Wilhelm Levison.° It would be out of place 
to discuss the matter at length here; to the present writer Miiller’s 
arguments, which are directed almost entirely against Gregory’s answers 
on points of morality and marriage customs, do not succeed in 
proving the letter to be a forgery of the early eighth century, and even 


! xxvii 108 (July, 1926), 409-411. 

? e.g., in the Vita Aeduuardi Regis, in Lives of Edward the Confessor, ed. Luard, 
Rolls Series, 399 (referring to the events of tos50): ‘adoleverat in eadem Christi 
ecclesia, a tenero ungue monasticis educatus disciplinis . . . quidam monachus 
Aelricus . . . quem . . . ipsius monasterii monachi in archipraesulem sibi exposcunt 
dari.’ Whatever view be taken as to the date and authorship of this enigmatical 
composition, the writer was certainly not a monk and is here clearly following an 
earlier document. 

* Gregory the Great ii 130 note. 

* Zur Frage nach der Echtheit und Abfassungszeit des ‘ Responsum b. Gregorii ad 
Augustinum episcopum’, in Theologische Quartalschrift cxiii (1932) 94-118. 

5 In his chapter in Bede: his Life, Times and Writings, ed. A. Hamilton 
Thompson (1935), 128 note 2, 139 note 2. 
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if it could be shewn that the document as given by Bede had suffered 
interpolation, it would be impossible to see what a forger of that date 
could hope to attain by the first answer concerning the familia at 
Christ Church, which so exactly meets the situation of 598 and no 
other. Gregory’s words, therefore, on this subject may be accepted as 
wholly authentic, and Dr Armitage Robinson’s interpretation of them 
as just. 

The second point is of more importance, and indeed is the only 
justification for the present note. The Dean in his article takes no 
account of an alleged letter of Boniface IV, written in 610 to King 
Ethelbert and authorizing the establishment of a monastic community 
at St Saviour’s (Christ Church) under Archbishop Laurence. Here 
again the omission may have been intentional, but it is more likely that 
it was due to inadvertence, for the document concerned has come 
down to us in connexion with a very different controversy at a later 
period, being Privilege I in the notorious series of Eadmer-Malmesbury 
‘forgeries’ which Heinrich Béhmer fathered upon Lanfranc. That 
most complicated and baffling problem, which still awaits complete 
solution, cannot be touched upon here, but the question of Privilege I 
may be to some extent isolated from the larger issue, as it would seem 
that its connexion with the other Privileges, which concern the metro- 
politan rights of Canterbury, is largely accidental. 

This letter, then, or rather that part of it which affects Christ Church, 
has come down to us in a fivefold tradition, viz. (2) in a quotation in 
a letter of Alexander II to Lanfranc ¢. 1072 given by Eadmer'; (4) and 
(¢) as the first of the Eadmer-Malmesbury series of Canterbury privi- 
leges*; (d@) in a Canterbury manuscript, now Brit. Mus. Cott. MS 
Claudius A iii, of the late eleventh century; and (e) in another 
Canterbury manuscript, now Cott. Cleopatra E i, of the early twelfth 
century. The two last are printed by BGhmer.’ In all these versions 
the text is identical, save for a scribal fault in the earlier manuscript 
and an obvious misreading in Malmesbury; it runs as follows: 


Quapropter, gloriose fili, quod ab apostolica sede per coepiscopum 
nostrum Mellitum postulastis, libenti animo concedimus ; id est, ut 
vestra benignitas in monasterio in Dorobernensi civitate constituto, 
quod sanctus doctor vester Augustinus, beatae memoriae Gregorii 
discipulus, sancti Salvatoris nomini consecravit, cui ad praesens 


1 Historia Novorum, ed. Rule, Rolls Series, 19-21. 

2 Ibid. 261-262; Malmesbury de Gestis Pontificum, ed. Hamilton, Rolls Series, 
49-47. 

3 Die Fialschungen Erzbischof Lanfranks von Canterbury 145-146. There is a 
reproduction of a page of Cott. Claudius A iii facing p. 50 of Dr A. J. Macdonald's 
article, Eadmer and the Canterbury Privileges, in the JoURNAL xxxii 125 (October, 
1930), 39-55- 
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praeesse dinoscitur dilectissimus frater noster Laurentius, licenter 
per omnia monachorum regulariter viventium habitationem statuat, 
apostolica auctoritate decernentes, ut ipsi vestrae salutis praedica- 


tores monachi monachorum gregem sibi adsocient et eorum vitam 
sanctitatum moribus’ exornent. 


In all five versions save the letter of Alexander it is preceded by a 
short address to Ethelbert and followed by an anathema. 

In his monograph, Die Fulschungen Ercbischof Lanfranks von Canter- 
bury, Béhmer stigmatized this letter as a forgery from beginning to 
end?; the address to Ethelbert, he maintained, was taken from that 
occurring in a letter of Honorius to Edwin, given by Bede, while the 
dating as given in the two Canterbury manuscripts was patently 
incorrect. Against the central clause, with which we are primarily 
concerned, the only arguments he adduced were of a purely a priori 
character. Dr A. J. Macdonald, when criticizing Béhmer’s argu- 
ments, disagreed with his conclusion. While willing to admit the 
introduction and date to be ‘forgeries’, he considered the clause 
referring to Mellitus to be a genuine fragment.’ This, to the present 
writer, appears to be a wholly correct judgement,‘ for the following 
reasons : 

(i) We are told by Bede that Mellitus was in Rome in 6ro on 
business connected with the Church in England ; that he assisted at a 
synod in which Boniface dealt with questions affecting the monastic 
life of Italy; and that he returned bearing letters to Laurence and 
Ethelbert.° These no doubt concerned the general legislation of the 
Pope and have disappeared; but the short letter to Ethelbert, 
answering a special petition, may well have accompanied them. Boni- 


face IV is known from other sources to have been a warm supporter 
of the monastic order. 


1 The strange phrase sanctitatum moribus occurs in all the versions without 
variant. If it be considered a corruption, this would greatly strengthen the 
supposition that the text in Alexander's letter was based upon the Canterbury 
manuscript. It is my opinion, after an examination of the manuscripts in question, 
that Cott. Claudius A III is behind all the other versions. 

? Bohmer of. cit. 57: ‘Privileg 1 ist von A-Z eine Falschung.’ Haddan and 
Stubbs Councils, &’c. iii 65-66 had briefly discussed its authenticity and pronounced 
it questionable. 

8 Lanfranc 290: ‘It is, as Bohmer has proved, a forgery ... based upon the 
genuine letter quoted by Alexander II.’ Cf. also art. cit. 48: ‘ Further reflexion 
only confirms my conclusion that a genuine letter of Boniface lies behind our 
document.’ 

* I am not, however, at all convinced that the address to Ethelbert is forged. 
It is by no means identical with that of Honorius to Edwin, and the latter might 
well have been based upon it, not vice versa. 

5 Bede Historia Ecclesiastica ii 4. 
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(ii) The language of the pertinent clause in Boniface’s letter is in 
perfect harmony with the situation of 610, and with no other. Gregory, 
thirteen years previously, had said that Augustine was to live with 
his clerks in a quasi-monastic fashion; since then the neighbouring 
monastery of SS. Peter and Paul had come into being, but Archbishop 
Laurence was a monk, and he must unquestionably have had about 
him, as officials and assistants, a number of the monks sent from Rome 
in 596 and 601; these now proposed to form a fully monastic com- 
munity at the cathedral, probably on the lines of the contemporary 
basilical monasteries of Rome and other cities. It is not thinkable 
that a forger of any later date, least of all one of ¢. 1070-1100, would 
have so accurately caught the situation of 610; indeed, this letter, 
carefully scrutinized, is seen to refute the very thesis it was used by 
Lanfranc and Alexander to confirm, viz. that a community of monks 
had been established at Christ Church by Gregory the Great.’ A forger 
of 1070 would have represented Boniface IV as supporting the alleged 
arrangement of Gregory, not as initiating a similar one himself. 

If, then, the matter of the letter is to all appearances genuine, what 
is to be said of the manner of its tradition? It is uncertain whether 
the five texts mentioned above are to be reduced to two originals or 
to one. Béhmer was of opinion that all derived from the earlier 
Canterbury ‘ forgery’, and that Alexander II had before him a copy of 
this brought out by Lanfranc’s envoys ¢. 1072-10737; Dr Macdonald 
favours the view that the Pope had discovered a copy in the papal 
registers; in his opinion, therefore, this Roman document existed as 
a separate version from the Canterbury manuscript; it would thus, 
of course, go far to prove the authenticity of the letter. Unfortunately 
the probabilities are, in the opinion of the present writer at least, that 
Alexander had only the Canterbury document before him.* 

As regards the origin of this, the following account may be put 
forward. Boniface’s letter, either in whole or in part, had survived 
the passage of the centuries and the great fire of 1067, but in such 

1 Eadmer /ist. Nov. 19-21. It is worth remarking that Malmesbury, in his 
latest recension of the Gesta Pontificum (R.S., p. #> attributes the establish- 
ment to Lawrence. 

2 Bohmer of. cit. 35. 

3 Granted the authenticity of Alexander's letter, which neither Bohmer nor 
Dr Macdonald questions, all turns upon the interpretation of the two phrases: 
scrutinium de privilegiis ecclesiarum fieri praecepimus, et venit ad manus statutum . . . 
Gregorii (i.e. his responsum to Augustine, which the Pope proceeds to quote] . . . 
Hine habetur epistola Bonifacii, &’c. Boéhmer’s view may be seen in of. cit. 32-35; 
Dr Macdonald’s in Lanfranc 287-290. To my mind the above phrases and the 
form taken by the quotations indicate that the Pope had only Canterbury docu- 
ments before him. Hine habetur does not = ‘we also discovered’, but simply ‘as 
the result of Gregory’s action we see Boniface’s letter, &c.’. 
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a mutilated or defaced condition that it could not be used directly, 
and possibly could not even be wholly deciphered. The decisive 
clause was therefore copied ; the introductory address (if indeed it is 
not genuine) was attached either by dona fide confusion from another 
fragmentary letter or by intentional ‘forgery’ from Bede, in order to 
lend verisimilitude, and the erroneous dating added by a conflation of 
Bede’s indications with the scribe’s own erroneous reckoning. The 
Cottonian manuscript, Claudius A iii, with its many erasures, written 
on a page of a gospel-book,’ may well be the work of the original 
monk, either an imperfectly educated Englishman or a Norman un- 
accustomed to the old script, who endeavoured to piece the words 
together from the Canterbury archives. 

But whatever its origin, the manuscript may be taken as embodying 
genuine matter, and as adding a chapter to the long history of Christ 
Church which justifies the later tradition of the monks that the com- 
munity had been in early days monastic. As to what followed the 
receipt of Boniface’s letter, we are completely in the dark. It may be 
assumed that its provisions were carried into effect and that, for some 
decades at least, the family at the cathedral was fully monastic, as the 
term was understood in contemporary Rome; then, after a time, its 
specifically monastic character was lost, probably before the arrival of 
Theodore, though traces remained in the life and institutions of Christ 
Church. The history, therefore, of the cathedral familia may be 
summarized as follows : 

(a) 597-610. The state of things ordained by Gregory prevailed, 
i.e. the archbishop and his monastic companions lived a quasi-regular 
and common life with the non-monastic celibate clerks. The strictly 
monastic element was much reduced by the foundation of SS. Peter 
and Paul. 

(4) 610-? ¢. 660. Establishment of the monastic life under Laurence ; 
continuance of this for some time, followed by a gradual decline. 

(c) ¢. ?660-c. 1000. The state of things described by Dr Armitage 
Robinson. 

(@) ¢. 1000-1070. Introduction of monks of the revival, who remained 
at Christ Church, though perhaps relaxed in observance, until the 
Norman plantation under Lanfranc. M. D. KNowLeEs. 


1 Cf. Eadmer Historia Novorum 261 (of 1120): ‘antiquorum scriniorum abdita, 
sacrorum evangeliorum volumina .. . diligentius perscrutata est’ [s/c printed text] ; 
papal privileges, he continues, were thus discovered. It would seem certain with 
Dr Macdonald (as against Béhmer) that the many erasures in this manuscript are 
corrections of errors, not tendencious alterations. 
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A PALIMPSEST OF ST. CHRYSOSTOM 


THE first quaternion of the eleventh century MS of a Catena on the 
Song of Solomon, Trinity College Cambridge MS O-1-55, is a four- 
teenth century supplement. The eight single, or four double, leaves com- 
posing it are four palimpsest folia from an octavo MS of St Chrysostom’s 
Sermons against the Jews. The MS was bi-columnar, had thirty-one 
lines toa column, and was written in sloping angular uncials of the ninth 
century. As the leaves were severely cut down in adapting them for 
re-use, the original size must have substantially exceeded the present 
dimensions of 257 by 182 millimetres. The four leaves, I, II, III, 
and IV, correspond thus with the leaves of the Catena: I rectoo=1v 
+8r; I verso= 1r+8v; II rectco=6v+3r; II verso= 6r+3Vv; 
III recto = 4r+5v; Il] verso>4v+5r; IV recto= 2r+7Vv; IV 
verso = 2v+7r. II and III, which contain fragments of the Fifth 
Sermon, formed the outer double leaf of a quaternion, with the hair- 
side innermost. I, which contains a fragment of the Fourth Sermon, 
came some five or six leaves earlier in the book; while IV, which 
belongs to the Eighth Sermon, must have come far later. 

The collation given below is with Migne (XLVIII)." The meagre 
data in his critical notes permit no conclusion on the relationship of 
the palimpsest (P) to the extant MSS on which the printed text is 
based ; but the advanced corruption which at I v i. 20f. is shared with 
one class of the MSS, proves at once that P is neither anterior to the 
archetype nor independent of it. The text is much disfigured with 
omissions, due usually to homoeoteleuton, as well as with itacisms and 
confusions of o and w, which in the collation are ignored. Indeed, P 
contributes very few new readings that have any likelihood of being 
true; which is a tribute to the excellence and antiquity of our MS 
tradition. 
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THE HEAVENLY ALTAR AND THE EPICLESIS 
IN EGYPT 


I. By Epiclesis I mean the prayer calling upon God to send the 
Holy Spirit upon the oblations in order to make them the Body and 
Blood of Christ, in particular that prayer which follows the Recital of 
Institution and the Anamnesis. 

In the Liturgy of Serapion in the place later occupied by the 
Epiclesis is a prayer to God to send the Word upon the oblations. 
This was in the time of St Athanasius, who himself writes: éray 8 ai 
peydAar ebxai Kai ai ixeriar dvarepOior, xataBaiver 6 Adyos cis Tov 
dptov kat TO Kat yiverat (Migne, P. G. Ixxxvi 2401). 
With his successor, Peter (373-380), appears the Invocation of the Holy 
Ghost : abrod rod dyiov évOa rod a&yiov tvevpatos 
éxxadovpeba (P.G. lxxxii 1169). Theophilus of Alexandria (385-413) 
also attributes consecration to the Third Person of the Holy Trinity as 
does Isidore of Pelusium, who died in 440 (quoted by Brightman, 
Liturgies Eastern and Western, p. 508), and the Epiclesis regularly 
appears in the Liturgy of St Mark as well as in other anaphoras used 
in Egypt. This much is common knowledge. But in certain ana- 
phoras translated into Syriac we find the Epiclesis in combination with 
the prayer asking God to receive the sacrifice upon his altar in heaven. 

(a) Thus in the Anaphora of Timothy of Alexandria, found in British 
Museum Add. 14520, occurs a passage which, in a translation designedly 
literal, is as follows :— 

Have mercy upon us, O God the Father Almighty, and receive from 
the hands of us sinners this reasonable and unbloody sacrifice which 
we offer unto thee. An humble and contrite heart despise not, O Lord, 
but receive it this sacrifice tiv ravrnv) upon thine altar 
reasonable and above the heaven by the supplication of all thy saints 
who from (the beginning of) the world have pleased thee and of the 
angelic and bodiless hosts who encircle invisibly this thine holy altar. 
Here the priest falls upon his face and invokes the Holy Ghost. And 
send in return (lit. return, send) to us, O my Lord, from the holy 
heaven, from the thrones (sic) of the kingdom of thy glory, from thine 
incomprehensible bosom thine holy Spirit, the unchangeable, the im- 
mutable, the equal with thee in essence, who proceedeth from thee, 
who is no stranger to the Godhead of thee and of thine only-begotten 
Son our Lord and God and Saviour Jesus Christ and he lifts up his 
voice upon us and upon these oblations which are set forth, and hallow 
them that this bread indeed (yév) may be the life-giving Body, the 
heavenly Body, the Body saving our souls and bodies, the Body of 
him (aérod 70d) our Lord and God and Saviour Jesus Christ for the 


been 
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forgiveness of sins and for life forever and ever. Amen. People: Amen. 
Priest; Likewise also the mixture which is in this chalice the Blood of 
the New Testament, the life-giving Blood, the saving Blood, the heavenly 
Blood, the Blood delivering our souls and bodies, the Blood of him 
(aérod rod) our Lord and God and Saviour Jesus Christ for the forgive- 
ness of sins and for life for ever and ever. Amen. /eople: Amen. 
Priest: And make that they be not unto us for judgement. . . . 

This manuscript according to Wright is of the eighth to ninth century ; 
it may, however, be of the eighth as the short prayer of the Fraction 
which caused much trouble in the time of George of Antioch (758-790) 
has been erased. It is stated to be ‘ newly translated from Greek into 
Syriac’, and the fact of translation is borne out by the Syriac itself; 
the many quotations from Scripture are from the Septuagint. The 
Intercession shews that its original was Egyptian, though much in- 
fluenced by ‘James’, considerable portions in Hyvernat’s Coptic Frag- 
ments D and E (Romische Quartalschrift, 1887, pp. 341 ff.) being 
almost identical with it. The Prayer of the Our Father and the Prayer 
of Thanksgiving, both taken from the Zestamentum Domini (ed. Rahmani, 
pp. 42-45, 48-49), are also given translated from Coptic by Hyvernat 
(t., Pp. 335; 1888, cx pp. 26, 27); both appear in the Ethiopic 
Anaphora of our Lord.' The final Prayer of Inclination is from the 
Egyptian ‘Gregory Theologus’, and, as there exists in ‘Mark’ a number 
of alternative prayers for the Peace, the Our Father and the like, it 
perhaps is possible that the corresponding prayers in ‘Timothy’, 
namely those outside the Eucharistic prayer proper, were no part of 
the original Greek but were translated from some collection of prayers. 

(4) The Anaphora of Severus a/ias of Timothy has been translated 
into Latin by Renaudot (Zitt. Orient. Coll., ii pp. 321 ff.). 1 give the 
following from his Syriac original (Paris Bibl. Nat. MS Syr. 75) :— 

Have mercy upon me, O God the Father Almighty, and look on the 
groans and sighs of thy people, and look not, O Lord, on mine impure 
lips or unclean voice or mind full of evil. But receive upon thine 
altar reasonable and above the heaven this sacrifice for a savour of 
sweetness, and send unto us from thine holy height him the Paraclete 
thy Spirit, the Lord, the life-giver, who spake in the law and the prophets 
and the apostles, who is present everywhere and filleth all things, who 
also by his own power worketh holiness in those who are worthy. 
Priest: Hear me, O Lord. People: Kyrie eleison (iij). Priest: upon 
us and upon these oblations which are set forth, and hallow them that 


1 The Prayer of the Our Father in the Greek ‘ Mark’, Gc? gwrds -yervyrop 
(Brightman p. 135), also is from the Testamentum pp. 50-53; this occurs as an 
alternative prayer in Coptic ‘ Mark’ (Assemani, Codex Liturgicus vii pars ii p. 7°) 
and also in the Syrian Presanctified of St Basil. 
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this bread indeed may be the life-giving Body, the heavenly Body, the 
Body saving our souls and bodies, the Body of him our Lord and God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ for the forgiveness of sins and for life for ever 
to those who receive it. And the mixture which is in this chalice may 
he make the Blood of the New Testament, the life-giving Blood, the 
saving Blood of the Lord and God and King of all (rapBaorréws) 
Jesus Christ for the forgiveness of sins and for life for ever to those 
who receive it. Priest: Yea, O Lord.... 

Hyvernat’s Fragments D and E, which begin at the last sentence of 
the Epiclesis, are of this anaphora. The Syriac is found in two recen- 
sions. In one the Intercession, though much abbreviated, closely 
follows that of Hyvernat’s Coptic and so agrees in part with ‘Timothy’; 
in the other it has been considerably altered and rearranged. The 
anaphora is clearly a translation from Greek. In the Epiclesis the 
epithets of the Holy Ghost differ considerably in the manuscripts ; 
their ultimate source is ‘ Mark’. 

The texts of ‘Timothy’ and ‘ Severus’ are to appear in the Corpus 
Anaphorarum Syriacarum in course of preparation by the Pontifical 
Oriental Institute in Rome. : 

(c) In the Syriac Anaphora of St John Chrysostom (Renaudot ii 
pp. 242 ff.) there occurs in the middle of the Anamnesis :— 

...and all thy saving dispensation on our behalf who is able to 
worship and honour? And therefore we beseech thee, O Lord, all-good 
and lover of man, that there be received this oblation which we offer 
before thy majesty upon thine altar reasonable and above the heaven, 
in the armies of the angels, in the assemblies of the saints, in the 
places of thy presence, in the chief tabernacle of thine hiddenness, 
that by it we may be accounted worthy of pardon of offences and for- 
giveness of sins. And when thou comest to judge the living and the 
dead . . . (Add. 14690, 14691). 

This anaphora has much in common with that of James of Serugh 
(Renaudot ii pp. 356 ff.) and both with the central part of that of John 
Maro. The clause touching the heavenly altar is absent from ‘ James 
of Serugh ’, though the preceding sentences are identical with ‘ Chryso- 
stom’. In ‘John Maro’, however, the Epiclesis runs as follows :— 

Yea, O Lord God, we implore thee and beseech thy mercifulness in 
the armies of the angels, in the ranks of the priests, in the orders of the 
Seraphim, in the assemblies of the saints, in the spirits of the just 
made perfect, in the place of thy presence, in the chief tabernacle of 
thy majesty. Zhe priest kneels and says the Invocation of the Holy 
Ghost, lifting up his voice: Hear me, O Lord. People: Kyrie eleison. 
Priest: And may there be opened, O Lord, the gates of heaven and be 
revealed the gates of light, and may there come and dwell thine holy 
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Spirit from the heights above and descend upon me and upon this 
oblation and may there be by it pardon of offences and forgiveness of 
sins to those who receive it. People: Amen. Priest: And upon this 
mystery which is in this chalice and may there be by it pardon of 
offences and forgiveness of sins to those who receive it. People: 
Amen. A/oud: And grant that by it sinners may be justified. . . . 

This Epiclesis, though perhaps tampered with as usual in Maronite 
books, is a mixture of formulae in ‘Chrysostom’ and ‘ James of Serugh’. 
‘The introduction of ‘ in the armies of the angels’, &c. is noticeable and 
it is possible that what precedes it in ‘Chrysostom’ originally was in 
the Epiclesis. If so, it agrees with ‘Timothy’ and ‘Severus’. The 
connexion with Egypt, however, is by no means clear. But in 
‘James of Serugh’ the Prayer before the Peace is that of the Coptic 
‘ Basil’ and of the Syrian ‘ Basil’, itself of Egyptian provenance, and 
two small portions of the Intercession show affinities to ‘Severus’ and 
Hyvernat’s Fragment D (Renaudot, p. 361, lines 30-34) as well as to 
‘Mark’ (7., p. 362, lines 7-9 ; Brightman, p. 173, lines 8-11). Of 
the first of these two the text is based not on the Syriac ‘Severus’ but 
possibly on a Coptic original. 

II. In the JourNaL or THEOLOGICAL StupDIEs vol. x p. 602, Mr E. 
Bishop gave as his opinion that ‘ whilst the present text of “ Mark” con- 
tains buried in it most precious and ancient remains of the early Egyptian 
and Alexandrine Liturgy, this primitive element has been also largely 
overlaid by foreign elements, chiefly Hierosolymitan, either adopted 
almost verbally, or worked up in a literary manner; finally a third 
element, a quantity, and that not inconsiderable, of tawdry rhetorical 
embroidery, the work of some self-complacent “scholasticus”’. Details 
are given in vol. x pp. 597 ff., xi pp. 68 ff., and xiv pp. 47 ff." 

Bishop has dealt with the Egyptian prayer for the offerers in vols. x 
and xi; a table giving the texts with those of the corresponding prayer 
in ‘ James’ appears on p. 69 of the last named volume. In the foot- 


1 Brightman in Lit, E. & W. has not mentioned a passage in the Paschal Letter 
of St Cyril of Alexandria of the year 444 (Migne, P.L. liv 604): Dominus 
autem noster Jesus Christus conjunxit in una die agnum Judaeorum, et verum 
Manna, quando benedixit panem et vinum dicens: Hoc est corpus meum et sanguis 
meus in luna primi mensis in anni principio. Ideo recordemur et memores simus 
offerre quae obtulit Jesus pro nobis in primo mense. Dixit enim Dominus Jesus: 
Haec quotiescumque feceritis in mei recordationem et memoriam facielis. There may 
be here an echo of the fifth-century Alexandrine liturgical formula for the end of 
the Recital of Institution and the beginning of the Anamnesis. There is no 
manuscript authority for the insertion of (¢{améore:Aov) in the Epiclesis of ‘ Mark’ 
(Brightman p. 134. 9). The variations of the text in the Rossano euchologion 
and the Vatican and Messina rolls are noteworthy ; émde, épide, may be survivals 
from an earlier version. 
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note on pp. 599-6or of vol. x he writes: ‘The whole prayer for 
“offerers” in the Intercession of ‘ Mark” shows traces of late and 
unskilled compilation... In part it relates to the bread and wine 
brought by the “‘offerers” ; in part to alms, money. But even in the 
former part ideas are expressed (viz. the carrying up on to the heavenly 
altar of the bread and wine offered by the people) which naturally 
seems appropriate only for the consecrated Gifts. And indeed this 
distinction is carefully observed in the Clementine Liturgy. This 
Liturgy has a petition defore the consecration for the requital of the 
earthly gifts brought by the offerers by a divine bestowal of heavenly 
gifts (Br. 11. 9); whilst it is the’ consecrated Eucharist which this 
Liturgy prays may be received by God on the heavenly altar (Brightman, 
23. 15-17).’ Bishop’s thesis receives confirmation in the texts from the 
Anaphoras of Timothyand Severus, both Egyptian in origin, given above. 
Indeed the prayer in ‘ Mark’, once stripped of its foreign accretions, is 
remarkably like ‘ Et petimus et precamur ut hanc oblationem suscipias’ 
in the Canon of De Sacramentis. 

III. It will be observed that the prayer in ‘Timothy’ asks that God 
may receive the sacrifice on his heavenly altar and in return send the 
Holy Ghost upon the oblations in order to make them the Body and 
Blood of Christ. The Syriac tga |49, ‘return (transitive), send’ renders 
; elsewhere the form go2o, ‘turn, 
send’, is used to translate these Greek words. 

The developement of the prayer for acceptance on the altar in heaven 
is instructive. In the Apostolic Constitutions we find (Br., p. 23): ‘Yrip 
Tod Sdpov tod Kupiw @cd Srus 
Ocds bua ris peorteias Tod cis érovpdviov 
aitod cis edwdias. The Byzantine Liturgy in the 
same place has : ‘Yrép trav ai Sopwv 
tov Kupiov “Orws dirdvOpwros @cds 6 
aita cis TO Gyov Kai voepov cis ebwdias mvevpa- 
thy xdpw Kai Swpeday Tod dyiov 
patos denbipev, while in the ris of ‘ Basil’ the same 
petition occurs immediately followed by a supplication that God may 
look upon this service and receive it as he received the gifts of Abel 
and the like as well as ‘this true service’ from the hands of the apostles 
(t., pp. 318, 320). 

Theodore of Mopsuestia (ob. 428) in his Explanation of the Mysteries 
published by A. Mingana (Woodbrooke Studies vi), after dealing with 
the Fraction, which immediately follows the Intercession, and with 
a proclamation by the deacon, speaks of the priest’s prayer (pp. 108, 
248). I translate from the Syriac. ‘The priest perfects the prayer, 
praying that this sacrifice may be acceptable before God and that there 
VOL. XXXIX, L 
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may come upon every one the grace of the Holy Ghost in order that 
we may be found worthy for its partaking and not receive unto punish- 
ment that which is exceedingly and infinitely exalted and greater than 
us.’ Here the idea is identical with that of the Byzantine Liturgy, 
though there is no mention of the heavenly altar. 

The amplification of the simple petition of the Apostolic Constitutions 
in the Byzantine Liturgy by a request to send down to us in return the 
divine grace and the gift of the Holy Ghost has its counterpart in 
the Roman Canon, where the clause ‘ ut quotquot ex hac altaris partici- 
patione . . . omni benedictione caelesti et gratia repleamur’ now ends 
the prayer that God may receive the oblation on his altar on high. 
The thought underlying the petition in the Afostolic Constitutions is 
identical with that of ‘Et petimus et precamur’ of De Sacramentis, 
and the Roman addition mentioned may be the reason why the refer- 
ence to the gifts of Abel, the sacrifice of Abraham, and the offering of 
Melchisedech now precedes and no longer follows the prayer for accep- 
tance on the altar in heaven. 

The Anaphoras of Timothy and Severus go a step further than the 
Byzantine petition and instead of praying for the sending down of the 
divine grace and the gift of the Holy Ghost ask that the Holy Spirit 
may be sent to effect the consecration. This alteration seems to have 
left its mark in the grammatical construction, for in both anaphoras we 
find ‘ Send unto us’ followed, after a number of epithets descriptive of 
the Holy Ghost, by ‘upon us and upon these oblations’. The same 
reduplication occurs in the Syriac version of the prayer ‘ Deus magne’ 
in the Consecration of the Chrism (Denzinger Ritus Orientalium ii p. 538 ; 
for the Coptic see 24., i p. 257) and also in a prayer for the sending of 
the Spirit in the Coptic Order for the Consecration of a new Church 
(Tuki Zuchologion i p. 665); in both cases the epithets of the Holy 
Ghost are taken bodily from ‘ Mark’. In the existing copies of this 
Liturgy, however, both Greek and Coptic, the first ‘unto us’ is absent, 
but as observed above (p. 144 n. 1) the curious variants in the Greek 
manuscripts surely indicate that all is not well with the text. Now 
a prayer that God may receive the oblations dn his heavenly altar and 
a prayer that he may send his Spirit to sanctify the oblations on the 
earthly altar, though both, as Duchesne has pointed out, have reference 
to the hallowing of the gifts," express two different ideas ; they are in 
fact mutually exclusive and incompatible with one another in one and 
the same context. The texts of ‘Timothy’ and ‘ Severus’, however, 


1 Cf. ‘Uno eodemque tempore ac momento et in caelo (var. excelsis) rapitur 
ministerio (var. ministerium) angelorum consociandum corpori Christi et ante 
oculos sacerdotis in altari videtur’, once attributed to St Gregory the Great 
(Migne, P. L. ci 1263; ccxvii 891). 
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pray for the acceptance of the sacrifice, and it may be asked whether 
the sacrifice, conceived in the abstract, can be distinguished from the 
actual oblations. An affirmative answer seems to be impossible here. 
As in the case of ‘ haec’ in the Roman Canon, it is the ‘gift’ or ‘ gifts’ 
which have been offered that are contemplated in the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions and in the Byzantine, Liturgy as being received on the 
heavenly altar. In Syriac anaphoras it is true that commonly God is 
asked to send the Spirit upon ‘these oblations’; this wording, however, 
is not constant, and in the Anaphora of Matthew the Shepherd ‘ this 
sacrifice’ is substituted, while that of Dioscorus of Alexandria has 
‘Yea, O Lord, may thine holy Spirit come and descend by his grace 
and hallow and perfect this sacrifice which is set before us . .. and as 
in the likeness of a dove in the Jordan he came down upon thine only- 
begotten Son and upon the holy apostles appeared in tongues of fire, 
so may he dwell and rest upon us and upon these oblations’ (Add. 
14690, f. 159, of A.D. 1182). Further, ‘ oblation’ in the singular is 
found in the Epiclesis, for example in the Anaphora of St Xystus ; 
in the singular as well as in the plural this word appears occasionally 
at the beginning of the Intercession in place of the more commonly 
used ‘ sacrifice’. The combination of the two prayers in ‘ Timothy’ 
and ‘ Severus’, therefore, can only date from a time when the Invoca- 
tion of the Holy Spirit had become an essential of the Liturgy in 
Egypt. 

IV. The dating of ‘Timothy’ within wide limits is not difficult; it is 
definitely Monophysite and, as already said, perhaps not later than the 
year 790. Greater precision is not so easy. The statement in the title 
of the Anaphora that it was ‘ newly translated from Greek into Syriac’ 
is no guide, for words of like import touching the ‘ new correction’ of 
the Liturgy of St James are repeated in manuscripts centuries after the 
death of the reviser, James of Edessa. And the British Museum Add. 
14520, though of early date, manifestly is not the original copy, as is to be 
seen from instances of careless transcription and from comparison with 
the fragment in Add. 14518 (ix-x cent.). In dating the Greek original 
one small point may be of some weight, namely the mention in the 
prayer for ‘the orthodox kings and queens’, itself a commonplace, of 
‘the soldiers and the auxiliaries’ (b5,ss00 aS). The word rendered 
‘auxiliaries’ regularly equals ovppaxia in t Maccabees viii 17; xii 3 16; 
xiv 24; and xv 17, and so should be translated here by ‘foederati’. 
It commonly means ‘helpers’, and this military force in the story of 
Euphemia and the Goth is called Lbhs, BoyGea (ed. F. C. Burkitt, 
Text and Translation Society, 1913, p. 184). I have not noticed any 
mention of these people in other anaphoras, save that of ‘ Severus’, 
but St Cyril of Jerusalem in his account of the Intercession speaks of 
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otpatrwrav Kal cvppdxwv (Catech. xxiii 8; Migne, P. G. xxxiii 1115). 
The Greek original of ‘Timothy’, therefore, at least so far as the 
Intercession is concerned, may date from a period when the Empire 
still held Egypt. Mention of ‘the soldiers and the auxiliaries’ in the 
same Syriac words occurs in ‘Severus’. As has been pointed out, 
a considerable part of the Intercession in this anaphora is identical 
or almost identical with that of ‘Timothy’. Its Intercession, therefore, 
may have been based on ‘Timothy’, or both may be derived from an 
earlier anaphora, ‘ Timothy’ being nearer the original. 

In this connexion the relationship between the Coptic and Syrian 
Consecration of the Chrism, ‘Timothy’, and the anaphoral prayer in 
the Rossano euchologion (Vat. Gr. 1870), published by Cardinal Mer- 
cati in Revue Bénédictine vol. xlvi pp. 236 ff., is of importance. The 
subject has been briefly dealt with in the same periodical, vol. xlviii 
pp. 182 ff., where a translation of the relevant portions of ‘ Timothy’ 
and the Syrian ‘Basil’ is given; for the Chrism prayers, see Den- 
zinger, of. cit. i p. 255, and ii p. 538. In all four documents the 
Postsanctus in substance is identical, but the conclusion of the Preface 
in the first three is clearly translated from one original and differs from 
that of the Rossano manuscript. With this last agrees the ending of 
the Preface in the Syrian ‘ Basil’, which, however, has interpolations ; 
both are Egyptian, though ultimately derived from the Greek ‘James’ 
rather than from the Byzantine ‘Basil’. In ‘Timothy’ and in the 
Coptic and Syrian Chrism formularies the Preface, appearing as it does 
in conjunction with the Postsanctus common to all four documents, 
seems to be but a local variant of the Rossano text. With this last it 
is derived from ‘James’: it departs from the Rossano and from the 
Syrian ‘ Basil’ in omitting the mention of the two living beings, but 
agrees with the last named anaphora and with the Coptic ‘ Mark’ in 
inserting ‘by reason of thy Godhead which can neither be seen nor 
understood’ after ‘and with two wings indeed do they cover their faces’. 
It also shews the influence of the Byzantine ‘ Basil’ in making after 
‘six-winged Seraphim’ the superfluous addition ‘with six wings to 
(this) one and six wings to (that) one’ (& rrépuyes 76 évi xai &f wrépvyes 
7@ évi), which is absent from the Syrian ‘ Basil ’. 

After the Postsanctus, also modelled on ‘James’, there comes in 
the Rossano euchologion and the Coptic Chrism formulary, though 
not in the Syrian, the prayer"Aye dyiwv. The next words of this prayer 
are xal rdons dywovvys Soryp, a phrase which occurs also immediately 
before it in the Postsanctus of the Greek and Coptic texts. It seems 
improbable that this phrase would have been repeated in this way had 

the Postsanctus been composed for the Chrism office. The ending of 
the Preface together with the Postsanctus, therefore, as might be 
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expected, is no part of the original Chrism formulary but is an importa- 
tion from elsewhere, presumably from an anaphora. 

As already stated, the Syrian Chrism order after the Postsanctus 
differs from the Coptic and the Rossano texts. It reads ‘And we 
thine all-sinful servants, answering with the hosts which are on high, 
praise and glorify and bless, imploring mercies from thee. Have mercy 
upon us, O God our Saviour, and make the face of thy mercies to 
appear upon us and upon this chrism, and fill it with thy might and 
with the grace of thine only-begotten Son and with the working of thine 
holy Spirit, for thou art holy and the giver of all good things and to thee 
do we send up glory ...’ (Bodleian, Hunt. 444). ‘Timothy’ has the 
same text, but at the end reads ‘and make the face of thy mercies to 
appear upon us and we shall be saved. For thou hadst mercy on our race 
and didst send thine only-begotten Son .. .’, and so proceeds with the 
normal contents of the anaphoral prayer. It will be observed that 
‘Timothy’ completes the quotation from Psalm Ixxix 4 (Septuagint) ; 
it therefore seems to be the original and the Chrism text to be 
secondary. 

The conclusion appears to be that all four formularies come from 
one anaphora. Whether this was an earlier form of the Greek original 
of ‘Timothy’ is uncertain, for this Greek anaphora may merely have 
been the older one written up in a Monophysite sense or a new com- 
position embodying material therefrom. The Rossano formulary, 
agreeing as it does with the Coptic, presumably comes from a period 
before the final separation of the Catholics and Monophysites into two 
rival communions ; it is of interest as shewing the influence of ‘James’ 
in Egypt at that time and corroborates Bishop’s views on ‘ Mark’. 
The translation of ‘Timothy’ into Syriac may possibly date from much 
the same period as that of the anaphoras of Gregory Nazianzen, Basil, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Dionysius the Areopagite, and John Chrysostom by 
Thomas of Heraclea about the year 616 (Assemani B.O. i p. 92), 
when also there was much activity in translating Scripture at Alexandria ; 
if so, the Greek original will be of the sixth century, perhaps of the 
second half of that century. Dr W. E. Crum has referred me to a 
mention of the ‘canon’ of Severus for the celebration of the Liturgy in 
the life of the Coptic saint Anba Ephraim who flourished in the sixth 
century, apparently under Justin II (/atro/. Orientalis xi p. 686). 
According to the story this ‘canon’ seems to have been a iormulary 
and not merely a regulation ; it may or may not have been the anaphora 
of Hyvernat’s Fragments and the Syriac ‘Severus’. So far as the 
style goes, the Eucharistic prayer of this anaphora may be more or less 
contemporary with the Syrian ‘Gregory Nazianzen’,’ and the parts of 
’ For this anaphora, see in particular the text of B. M. Add. 14499. The ‘John 
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the Syrian ‘Basil’ not translated from the Byzantine text of this 
Liturgy. 

V. The presence of a prayer for the receiving of the sacrifice upon 
the heavenly altar in the position occupied by it in ‘Timothy’ and 
‘Severus’ is otherwise unknown in Eastern Liturgies and raises the 
question whether such a prayer at one time was current in Egypt in the 
place usually occupied by the Invocation of the Holy Ghost or Epiclesis 
proper. The existence of such a prayer in anaphoras of undoubted 
Egyptian origin seems to demand an affirmative answer and to endorse 
Buchwald’s theory on this point. It is not, however, now suggested 
that such a prayer in this position was ever the sole or even a common 
formula in Egypt. In ‘Timothy’ and ‘Severus’ the prayer presumably 
came from some older source, but in neither case can the text be in the 
original form ; in the first mentioned anaphora ‘by the supplication of 
all thy saints who from (the beginning of) the world have pleased thee 
and of the angelic and bodiless hosts who encircle invisibly this thine 
holy altar’ reads like a late amplification of d rijs dpyayyeAccas cov 
Aecrovpyias of the prayer for the offerers in ‘Mark’. The existence of 
this prayer is another point of agreement between Rome and Alex- 
andria as against the ‘ East’: others, for example, are ‘O Kvpus pera 
mdvrwv in the Liturgy and the use of the first person in the anointings 
before baptism and in the baptismal formula itself. The duration of 
Lent in Egypt under St Athanasius and St Cyril was identical with 
that anciently prevalent in Rome.* 

H. W. Coprincton. 


A PHENOMENON IN THE TEXT OF ROMANS 


In the course of a recent reading of Romans, I noticed with great 
interest that in several places where the text is uncertain or the meaning 
obscure, the word or the phrase that is uncertain or obscure occurs 
again in the immediate context, either just before or just after the point 
at which the difficulty is felt. The frequency of the phenomenon makes 
one wonder whether the disturbing words or phrases have been erro- 
neously repeated. 

We need not suppose that the mistaken repetition would come about 
in the same way in every case. In some instances it may go back to 
Chrysostom’ of Thomas of Heraclea perhaps underlies the central part of the 
* Twelve Apostles’. 

1 The Eucharistic prayer in ‘ Timothy’ begins ‘Truly it is meet and right and 
fitting and just and the salvation ( purkdnd) of our souls that we should praise 
thee’. This is nearer the Roman ‘Vere dignum et iustum est, aequum et 
salutare’ than the rais of Mark’. 
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the original dictation. Any amanuensis, however competent, would 
be liable to get confused at times when Paul was dictating. Careless 
copying, however, seems to be responsible in most cases for the faulty 
duplication. The conditions of copying an ancient manuscript were 
such as to cause the scribe to hold in his mind as many words or lines 
as he could possibly retain before he wrote them down. We are not 
surprised that under these conditions words were sometimes wrongly 
repeated. 

Sometimes a scribe who kept his eye fairly closely on the manuscript 
he was copying would fall into the error known as vertical dittography ; 
and there are indications that here and there in Romans this kind of 
dittography has affected the text. In a few of the examples given in 
this note a count will show that from the first letter of one occurrence 
of the word or phrase to the first letter of the other occurrence the 
number of letters is about thirty, which is the approximate number 
of letters per line in such a manuscript as the Chester Beatty Papyrus. 
This certainly suggests vertical dittography. 

I now proceed to give the cases of faulty repetition which I have 
observed. 

i17 

Has é« miorews cis ziotw ever been satisfactorily explained? If we 
remove éx wiorews the obscurity disappears, and we have a construction 
analogous to that found in viii 18: péAAovoav ddgav 
cis yas, where Goodspeed translates ‘the glory that is to burst upon us’. 

iii 30 

(29) vai eOvav, (30) cirep els Beds, ds Sixauioe meprtopyy éx 
kai axpoBvotiay 51a THs (31) vopov odv KaTapyodpev 
da THS wiorews; 

Paul is asserting that Jews and Gentiles are equal before God. Why 
then should he vary his language, declaring that God will justify the 
Jews é« riorews and the Gentiles da rijs ticrews? And if he meant to 
set the two phrases one against the other, is it at all probable that 
ziotews would be anarthrous in the one case and not in the other ? 

My contention is that Paul wrote simply éx 
kal dxpoBvortiav. 

iv 12 

Kat Tots ovK éx povov Kal 
oTaxovow Tots (xverw THs év dxpoBvotia ricTews Tod TaTpos 
The rots before eroxotow, which is found in all existing manuscripts, 
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is a well-known solecism. As Sanday and Headlam say, it makes 
‘those who are circumcised one set of persons, and those who follow 
the example of Abraham’s faith another distinct set, which is certainly 
not St Paul’s meaning’ (p. 108). 

Everything becomes clear if we suppose that our careless copyist has 
placed the rots which immediately follows crovyotow before it as well. 
Or perhaps this is an example of vertical dittography, in which case it is 
the vois occurring earlier in the verse that has been repeated. 


v6 
ére yap Xpurrds dvtwv doGevav Ere xara Kaipov irip doeBov 

This is the reading of the mass of the manuscripts. B is practically 
alone in reading «i ye Xpurrds «tA, which may be either the true and 
original text or else a happy conjecture. “Er: is a faulty repetition of the 
érc that follows almost immediately. 

D>FG open the sentence with «is ri yap, regarding which Sanday and 
Headlam say: ‘ This is no doubt a very early reading.’ It may be the 
original reading: it would certainly explain the reading ér ydp better 
than would the <i ye of B. 

vi 16 

oldare Tapotavere Eavtors Sovrous cis SovAol cate 
imaxovere, dpaprias cis Oavarov cis ; 

It is scarcely possible that iaxojs is what Paul said here. He 
would not speak of Odedience as a master in contrast with Sin. In 
ver. 18 Sin and Righteousness are the contrasted masters, while in 
ver. 22 servitude to Sin and servitude to God are set against each 
other. 

Has ‘Obedience’ been wrongly written for ‘God’ in ver. 16? The 
presence of iraxoyv in the immediate neighbourhood is probably re- 


sponsible for the error. Perhaps the copyist was influenced also by 
the presence of iaxovere which is nearer still. 
. vi 19 

dvopia cis tiv dvopiay, viv Ta doddAa 
TH Sixaoovvy eis pov. 

B is almost alone in omitting cis rv dvopiav. Westcott and Hort 
bracket these words, and Moffatt omits them ‘as a gloss introduced to 
complete the parallel of cis dyacpov’. If this is right, the copyist has 
obviously been influenced by the preceding words xai r9 dvopia. 

But why not omit xai rj dvouia? Perhaps the scribe of B had both 
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phrases before him and made the wrong choice. If we omit xai rH 
dvopia, that makes the parallelism quite exact. 

In either case we have in this verse an instance of the phenomenon 
we are illustrating. 

x9 

(8) rodr’ tis Knpicoopev. (9) dre Spodo- 

This is the text of B, which is followed by Westcott and Hort and 
the margin of the R.V. It is interesting to find a mistaken repetition 
in a text that is virtually confined to B. The awkward 1d papa can 
hardly have stood in the original text of ver. 9. But it occurs twice in 
ver. 8, and its presence in that verse is probably responsible for its 
appearance in ver. 9. 

If rd pia is omitted in ver. 9 the text will then, of course, run: év 
ordpati cov Kipuov 

xiii 1 and xv 15 

We take the two verses together because the cases are analogous, 
one being the reverse of the other. 

xili 1: ob yap éorw efovoia «i pi ai oboa Geod 
Tetaypeva eiciv. 

In the former clause dé cot, which is read by the Chester Beatty 
Papyrus and DEFG, would certainly be more natural, but its place 
seems to have been taken by imé cod from the second clause. 

XV I5: ToApnporépws ipiv dd pépous, ds 
ipas, dia xapw ri Sobciody por Tod Geod. 

Here perhaps there is no need to interfere with the text at all. ‘Yzo 
tod Geod would, however, be slightly more natural and usual than do 
tov Geov. Was it changed through the influence of the neighbouring 
The Chester Beatty Papyrus has rod with ACDEG. 
F here deserts DEG, and reads do. 

xiii 4 

yap didxovds cis dyabdv. Td Kaxodv Torgs, 
poBov ob yap rHv pdxaipav pope’ yap SidKxovds ExdiKxos 
cis TO TO Kaxov 

The opening clause is certainly awkward, as it can only refer to 
éfovoia. R.V. has ‘it’ in the margin, but is constrained to have ‘he’ 
in the text. Dr Moffatt boldly renders: ‘the magistrate is God’s ser- 
vant for your benefit.’ 

Now the very same clause follows almost immediately. Has it at 
the beginning of the verse ousted certain words which referred to, and 
perhaps mentioned, the magistrate? Mention of the magistrate in the 
opening clause would make clear the subect of pope? later in the verse. 
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xiii 9 
kai «i Tis érépa évrody, TS Adyw TovTw év TO 
Tov gov ws ceavTov. 
*Ev 76 before the quotation is redundant and out of place. It surely 
must be an erroneous repetition of the év 7g which comes earlier in the 
verse. The Chester Beatty Papyrus omits the second év 76 as do BFG. 


xiv 12 

(tr)... 7G (12) dpa obv Exacros repi éavtod Adyov duce 

Oty and 76 6c6 in ver. 12 are omitted by BF etc., and bracketed by 
Westcott and Hort.’ 

Is it without significance that 76 66 are the closing words of ver. 11, 
and that ody is the introductory word in ver. 13? Have we here a 
case of double vertical dittography ? 


XV 4, 5 

(4) doa yap rpoeypddy, cis Hperépay didacxaXiav éypadn, iva 
tis bropovis ba tapaxAjocews tov ypapav éAriba 
Exwpev. (5) ris Kai THs TapaxAnoews dwn tpiv 
76 ppoveiv év dAAHAOLS KaTa Xpiorov 

The meaning would be simpler and the statement more direct and 
more intelligible if in ver. 4 the words rijs tropovijs Kai da tis wapa- 
xAnoews were omitted. 

The very same words are found in ver. 5, but without the dua before 
Tis tapaxAjoews. When the words were wrongly inserted in ver. 4 this 
dua was introduced because it was felt that ixouovy did not go very well 
with trav ypadov. It is significant that many authorities, including 
CorDEFGP Vulg Boh Harcl, omit this second &d in ver. 4, thus 
pointing to an intermediate stage when the words rijs tropovis «tA had 
been brought from ver. 5 but the da had not yet been inserted. 

J. HucH MIcHaeEL. 


LINGUISTIC AND TEXTUAL PROBLEMS: MINOR 
PROPHETS. I. 


Tue present article contains attempts to remove some of the diffi- 
culties in the Hebrew text of the Minor Prophets; and the extreme 
obscurity of it in many places must be my excuse if some of the 
solutions here proposed seem too bold for acceptance. 


1 Westcott and Hort put ody in brackets in the edition of 1881 but not in that of 
1900 [ Ep. } 
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HOSEA. 

II 7: “PM "OY. The combination is odd, and I suggest "Wpy"IDY 
‘mine oil and my sour wine’, as commonly used in Oriental meals; the 
same word occurs again in "WP JOY XV ‘thou hast caused thy people 
to drink their fill of sour wine’ or ‘ vinegar’,? where perhaps the masc. 
NYP ought to be read.* 

II 17: THINK, Is or ‘the vineyards 
of Mesammah’ or ‘ Semamah’‘ possible, on the assumption of a for- 
gotten place-name, parallel with that in 

IV 4-5: ndyd +++ OM. The simplest way of obtaining sense is to 
follow Sellin, Wellhausen, and Procksch, and to read (in a rhythm of 
4+ 3 beats): 


but with thee, false priest, is my quarrel. 
And thou, priest, shall stumble day and night, 
and the prophet too shall stumble with thee.’ 


Here I change Procksch’s 1923 to j73° as the article is not necessary 
(cp. %5) and is required rather with x°22, and for Wellhausen’s O01" 
bs) I substitute nd) nw? to avoid the addition of a letter. 

IV 12: 3 AYN. If Marti’s MYNF is accepted, as it must be, it 
requires following it. 

VI 3: MYID. Ought not ini ny7d,* taken as one beat (as 
mane nytd hardly can be taken) to be read, as a rhythm of 3+3 
beats is required ? 

VI 4: OFIOM. I suggest WP2 FIOM as a slight 


improvement on Nowack’s “p37}2¥3 JIoM), which the sing. 75 in the 
preceding line requires. 

VI 5: ‘FISH. Parallelism suggests (as in the 
Targ.) ‘I slashed them with my prophets’. 

* Cp. “IY (Jer. xxxii 7, 8) from 

2? Ps. Ix 5 (s. J. T.S. xxxvi 151-152). 

Cp. Syr. = olvos abornpis (Galen ap. Payne Smith Thes. Syr. 
ii 3768); probably the Lat. posca ‘an acidulous drink of vinegar and water’ (L. & S.) 

* Cp. MY as a name connected with Edom (Gen. xxxvi 13, 17, I Chron. i 37). 

5 So Sellin following Hermann and Oort. 


Cp. Am. vii 12 (A > MN) for the voc. case without 
the definite article. 


7 As in Gen. viii 22; ep. I Ki. viii 29, Is. xxvii 3, Esth. iv 16. 
* Cp. Jer. xxiv 7 nyt. 
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VI 9: Following Sellin, I read 


‘they sally forth and do murder at Shechem’, giving 77 the sense of 
the Syr. y9 gressus est, ivit, viam sibi patefecit. 

VI ro: OY. If mn is corrected to 
pviex rand, the clause may be translated ‘there was I. defiled in 
respect to’ or ‘in virtue of the whoredom of E.’; for "5 is not in- 
frequently so used." 

VII 3-6: naa? +++ DAY. I suggest, with all reserve, reading from 
v. 4ato6b 


‘In their wickedness they make sport of the king 
and of the princes with their lies. 
All of them are inflamed with passion, they are 


like a burning oven 
whose baker ceaseth to stoke 


and kneadeth the dough until it be leavened. 
So soon as the king is fallen sick 
and the princes through heat of wine, 
they join hands with robbers ° ; 
for their heart is (full of) war. 
Like an oven in their deceit all the night 
their passion doth slumber, 
(in) the morning it indeed burneth (up) 
like a flame of fire.’ 
Thus, apart from emendations already proposed, in v. 4 I alter 
undp into DW, which eases the rhythm (since p¥3 
must be taken as two beats, whereas py3 wv) may perhaps be taken as 
one, thus restoring the required 3 +2 beats) ; then, as no one has been 
able to make sense of I suggest referring to 
‘ was heaped up’ * (cp. ")7Y ‘heap’), which is further supported by the 


1 Cp. Lev. xi 24, xxi 1, 2, 3, Num. v 2, ix 6, 7, 10, Ezek. xx 31, II Chron. 
xxiii 19. 

2 So Van Hoonacker. 3 So Oort. * So Oettli. 

5 So Van Hoonacker (cp. Arab. RP) ‘robber, brigand’), as ‘robbers’ makes 
a better sense than ‘ scorners’ (R.V.) in the context. 
6 Exod. xv 8. 
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Syr. pix Pe. incitavit ; se collegit and the Arab. «¢ II ‘heaped up’ 
(whence ins ‘heap’ especially of corn or dung, which was commonly 
used for fuel, is derived). In v. 5a I take nv ‘(in) the day (of)’= 
‘when’ as standing in the constr. st. before a verbal clause,’ and in 
v. 5 b I change into to obtain the required plur. form 
(cf. Pesh.’s Opgy) ; the translation of “Mx as meaning ‘stretched 
out a hand with’ = ‘made common cause with’ rests on the LXX’s 
éééretvey THY xeipa aitod pera and may be accepted as yielding a sense 
suitable to the context. In v. 6 I alter 035 I27P into pad 2p,” again 
as the only way of making sense, and I accept Dathe’s OFEX® (as in 
Pesh. and Targ.), though substituting the normal 07(‘)BS (cp. Valeton) 
for it. 

VII 16: Budde‘ has rightly recog- 
nized that i here introduces a gloss, obviously extra rhythmum, on 
nxw> nym; but the fem. it, which has been attracted to the gender of 
nsw, ought probably to be corrected to the masc. (comm.) *, since 
the gloss in part refers to byt. For he has observed that 2y> here 
means ‘stammering’ (se. in a foreign language)*®; but he has not 


remarked that pyt too means ‘ stuttering’, as the Arab. oF) ‘stammerer’ 


(cp. 4&3 ‘spoke angrily, groaned repeatedly’) shews. The verse then 
means 


‘They return unto the high one,* they are become 
as a deceitful bow ; 
their princes fall by the sword 
through the stuttering of their tongues 
[that is, their stammering in the land of Egypt].’ 


In other words, the princes are misunderstood and slain by the 
Egyptians before being able to make their plight known. 

VIII 7: OM It seems necessary 
to read "YY" in both places, so that the meaning will be ‘ but meal is 
not yielded ; yet if it be yielded, strangers shall devour it’. 


1 As in Ps. lvi 4; cp. Ps. iv 8 (for the order of the words). 

Cp. Ps. Iv 22 YD this as an Aramaism is 
@ priori a likely word in Hosea. 

3 Cp. Kautzsch & Cowley Hebr. Gr. § gic. 

* In Toy-Festschnift 205. 

5 As in Is. xxviii 11 ; cp. Syr. <> balbutivit, Is the gloss then the work of 
an Aramaizing scribe? Cp. Is. ix 14, where N\M twice introduces a gloss. 


* Namely, the Ba‘al (Nyberg, reading bynbis for by xd). 
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VIII ro: BND. Riesseler alters into (as in LXX 
and Pesh.), but ought not 0%33 ¥n) ‘3 (as in E’ and Vulg.) ‘though 
they go bargaining ’ amongst the nations’ to be read? 

Ibid,: DY Mm. If OM? HYD 
is read, the clause may be translated ‘and ‘they shall have a little 
leisure from setting up king [and] princes’. I take bn (if rightly so 
vocalized) from mbm whose meaning the Acc. Aa/i ‘to be unfinished’ 
and the Arab. Js I ‘was vacant, was free from (..,©)’ II ‘ceased from 
(ye)’ clearly establish in agreement with the Pesh.’s \auwlhy and the 
Vulg.’s guiescent.® I then take as an Aramaizing infinitive form,‘ 
natural in the Ephraimite Hosea, for the pure Hebr. nxw; here then 
the Hebr. xv is used, like the Acc. mafia in ana bélit mati if$ani ‘he 
raised me up to the lordship of the land’*® (cp. Hebr. ®"¥} ‘prince’). 
The LXX’s and Theod.’s rod xpiev therefore does not represent an 
original nvm but is an attempt to obtain sense for the forgotten use 
of xw3 from any likely verb resembling closely enough the consonants 
in the M.T, 

VIII 13; Although the rst and 3rd sing. 
persons are often confused in MSS,’ Sellin’s 738 and 7P5¥ are hardly 
necessary ; if the subject is not the indefinite 3rd person which is 
perhaps awkward here, the pass. 178! (as a masc. sing. verb preceding 
a fem. plur. subj.) and 723! may be read ; perhaps forgetfulness of the 
rule that a masc. sing. verb may precede a fem. sing. or plur. subject’ 
was responsible for the act. 7P5" and this carried 2}! with it. The 
Vss. all confirm the consonants of the M.T. 


1X 1: bebe... moverds The M.T.’s is confirmed by 
(Jb. iii 22) but such a use of (*)5x is peculiar; does it 
not, however, stand for (by (as often elsewhere)? If so, one may 


compare the Hebr. tisyby ‘acceptably’ and the Arab. iJ is ‘with 
delight’ in illustration of the usage. 


IX 4; ND. Kuenen’s alteration of 


Cp. J.T.S, xxxvi 296 (from the 

2 So Oort (as in LXX, Aq., Pesh., Vulg., Targ., Arab.) ; cp. Hos. xiii 10. 

3 Cp. Theod.’s «ai d:adrcifovor. The LXX's probably reflects 
an) (Halévy) and so confirms the consonants of the M.T. ; for, although «owd(ew 
represents ban (whence Marti’s aan), the cognate xomay represents both 
and nbn (Is. xxxiii 24). 

4 Cp. Numb. iv 24 (s. Kautzsch & Cowley Hebr. Gr. § 45. 

5 Schrader K.B. III ii 62-63 10 19-29. 

® Cp. Delitzsch Lese- und Schreibfehler § 142. 

7 Cp. Kautzsch & Cowley Hebr. Gr. § 145u. 
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into is unsatisfactory, since the usage of hardly permits 
it (Oettli) and it gives a very colourless sense (Nyberg); nor does a4y 
‘was sweet’ yield an entirely suitable sense. I suspect therefore that 
the Hebr. 3>y is here identical with the S.-Arab. [])O (‘74) as used 


in such passages as JZOZY IPO (72 mz“y) ‘he brought an offering of 
incense’ (to such and such a god).' If the Acc. eridu ‘to enter’, 
which is commonly used of goods being delivered to a place,’ is 
connected with this root,’ it is probable that [])O is intransitive in 


meaning and that it is in the Pa, in this idiom ; consequently I translate 
the verse under discussion 


‘they shall not pour out offerings of wine to Yahweh, 
nor shall they bring in their sacrifices unto Him’, 
reading %37Y} (or BO") for 37Y! and assuming a use of the Pi. (or Hi.) 
of 33% similar to that of the Hi. of x13 as applied to bringing offerings 
to God. 
IX 7-8: ABN. Gesenius‘ has rightly seen 
that Meu, being parallel with wp’ nD, must mean ‘ noose’ or ‘ fetter’ 


or the like ; I suggest therefore transferring T2022 735), so vocalized, 
to v. 8 and reading 


‘and one casting a lasso looketh out for Ephraim 
beside the tent of the prophet ; 
there is a fowler’s snare beside all his ways, 
a lasso at the house of his God.’ 


In other words, Ephraim’s enemies lie in wait for him by all his ways, 
especially by those leading to shrine and sanctuary whither the greatest 
concourse of people is wont to resort and may most easily be caught. 


1 Ryckman’s R.Z.S. v 27893, 2975133 ¢P- invo (whb mt't) ‘he gave 
offerings of incense’ (ibid. 29295). [I owe these references to Mr. A. F. L. 
Beeston. } 


2 E.g. Ranke in B.Z£.U.P. A viit04 11-12 (grain into granary) ; cp. Mal. iii 4(?), 
where the idea of sweetness is not essential to the context (cp. || 31D in v. 3). 

* Acc. eribu™ | i ‘to enter as a pledge’ into a creditor’s house = Arab. _, 2 IV 
‘ pledged’, while Acc. eribu ‘to enter’ in the sense of ‘to set’ = Arab. _, 2 ‘set’, 


as said of sun and stars; but the roots must be identical in spite of the Arabic 
differentiation. 

‘In Thes. Ling. Hebr. 1327, where he says that origo est in laqueo vel potius 
decipulo ferreo ponendo (cp. Syr. pio vinxit), 

5 So Sellin, for the M.T.’s impossible N23 “N58 DY. 
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IX ro: 03983. The abstract term is odd, and I am tempted to 
suggest DINND ‘like their loved one’, #.e. the Ba‘al.* 


IX 13: Procksch’s is hardly necessary, as 
) may be taken as ‘aw of comparison’, of which the Pesh.’s kaso is 
merely an interpretation. 


IX 14: Aim Obviously it is necessary to read 
ond many pnd 


(as in LXX, Vulg., Arab.) to restore a rhythm of 3 + 2 beats.” 


IX 16: DYE AD, This verse ought probably to be transferred to 
follow v. rr (Wellhausen), so that OSX must be deleted as an un- 
rhythmical gloss, inserted to provide a subject when it lost its place, 
and 737 must be corrected to 13, as DDN is treated as a plur. noun 
elsewhere in both verses, and a sing. verb before a plur. subject is 
here therefore awkward. 


X ro: DK) and DYOX2. Perhaps 0708} ‘that I may chastise them’ 
and D7©82 ‘when they are chastised’ (cp. Harper's 590.3 with LXX, 
Vulg., Pesh., Arab.) may be read on the assumption of an “DX as 
a by-form of “0°, just as the Aram. ‘D8 and %D} ‘bound’ exist side 
by side.* 


X xx: may Marti cleverly restores 


(cp. Targ.) but by ‘F139 * may be preferred as closer to the consonants 
of the M.T. 


X 12: PIy Following but modifying suggestions 
made by Procksch and Sellin I read 


‘until the fruit come in * and righteousness 
be plentiful for you’ ; 


for something like "5, which the LXX indicate, is necessary to the 
rhythm. 


XI 3-5: 'D...WI ‘The text is in some disorder 
and may be tentatively restored by reading : 


1 Cp. Miller As. u. Eur. 3007. 

2 Cp. Ps. i 4, where 72 &5 must be repeated with the LXX to restore the 
rhythm (Wellhausen Book of Psalms 75). 

3 Cp. Hos. vii 15 and Jb. iv 3 (s. Driver in J.7.S. xxxvi 295-296). 

4 Cp. ANIIN (Ps. cvii 37). 

5 Cp. I Ki. vi 21, where the Pi. is used of passing chains across the "35, 
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tring oy ond 
thus obtaining a rhythm of 3+ 2 beats. This is obtained simply by 
transferring 215 y3ND °3 from the end of v. 5 where it destroys the 
rhythmical balance of the verses to the end of v. 4 where there is 
a half-stich of 2 beats wanted ; moreover, the sense demands there 
a reason why, after Yahweh’s kindly treatment of His people (v. 4), they 
must return into Egypt (v. 5). I assume that this is all that remains 
of a negative clause stating that they refused his offer and that xD "3 
21 is an alternative recension of the reason contained in jND ‘3 
]xd. 
The text may then be translated : 
‘and they knew not that I attached them (as) with ° bands of leather, 
drawing them (close as) with * bonds of hide, 
and I was to them as one that lifteth up 
his little child to his cheek, 


NOR 


and I offered him food 


but he refused to } 


turn back 
(so) he shall turn back unto the land of Egypt 


and the Assyrian shall be his king.’ 
Even if manx minay ‘bands of love’ is a possible Semitic figure, 
the same cannot be said of nax ‘an ‘the cords of a man’ in the sense 
of ‘kindly cords’, especially with a verb of healing, as all commentators 
have seen. Winckler’ therefore went so far as to render ow *an3 
‘with cords of hide’,* though without defending this translation. Yet 
it can be supported on philological grounds, since D1% here may be 


the same word as the Arab. me ‘skin’; and it can hardly be a mere 


coincidence that the Arab. RAS corium crudum, inspissatum (cp. a 
‘soldier’s equipment’) will explain the parallel 7378, which must have 


1 So Oort with Aq., Symm., Vulg., Pesh.; cp. LXX, Targ., Arab. 

2 Cp. Houtsma’s ind after the LXX’s Da 

5 So Simon with Vulg., Pesh., Syro-hex. 

‘In preference to box as taking the unwanted D in omnd into account, 
cp. Syro-hex.’s 

5 So Oort with LXX and Arab. 

® Cp. Is. v 18 for 3 instead of 3 (unless this ought to be read in both passages). 

7 In Altor. Forsch, iii 230-231. ® Germ. mit Stricken aus Riemen, 
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this meaning also in the description of Solomon’s palanquin as *)¥" 
mans ‘fitted (i.e. upholstered) with leather’ (not ‘ paved with love’).' 
Thus this word may be regarded as fully established also in the Hebrew 
language, although its root remains obscure ; but that of DTS as also 
of ol is clearly the /’dm ‘red’,? which is common to all the Semitic 
lnlnenes ’ Finally, as xp" ‘healed’ yields a sense neither at bottom 
suitable to the sense nor parallel with Jw ‘drew’, I assign what must 
have been its primitive sense, that of binding up a wound, to it in the 
metaphorical sense of uniting Israel to their God ; this is seen mostly 
clearly in the Arab. & I ‘brought near (to land) ; repaired, darned ; 
reconciled’; II (land) ; inclined towards and iG, 
‘union, coalescence ; repair’. Indeed, the Arab. Gy, never refers to 
healing, and the frequent use of the Hebr. ND" in reference to wounds 
suggests binding with bandages as the underlying sense from which 
the general idea of healing is derived. 

The picture then is that of Yahweh in the relationship of a parent to 
Ephraim, carrying him as a little child bound against the hip*® and 
drawing him tight (except that Ephraim as a grown child requires bands 
of leather to prevent his escape) or lifting him up to press him to his 
cheek or feeding him. The picture again is perhaps confused but not 
beyond the bounds of Oriental imagery. 

XII ro: I suggest TWD ‘as (in) days from of old’’ 
after the Targ.’s DIP ‘nD, as being closer to the M.T. than Sy ‘9° 
(Perles) ; for there is no force in Marti’s objection to this reading that 
sy steht niemals von der Vergangenheit, sondern nur von der Zukunft, 
as Zophar’s nyt nxn shews.’ The failure to recognize is 
due to the fact that it, unlike 89, is unique in extant literature. 

XII 12: 373} Dw babsa, Clearly Graetz’s ov (as in the Vulg.) 
is preferable to Hitzig’s “od (cp. Pesh. and Targ.), since Hosea is 
concerned not so much with foreign as with indigenous cults ; and, 


! Ct. iii 10 (s. Driver in J.B.L. lv 111). 
2 Possibly the 4/’dm is a triliteralized form of the primitive biliteral dm ‘blood’, 
used in an extended sense of anything red or reddish in colour (Buhl Hwé,"" 10). 
3 Cp. Eg. *idmy ‘red linen’ (Kohler in Z.At.W. lv 167). 
* Lane Arab.-Engl. Dict. 1 iii 1117-1118. 
5 Cp. Is. Ix 4, lxvi 12. 
© Cp. Kautzsch & Cowley Hebr. Gr. § 130a. I suspect, too, that ni3wn3 
(Ezek. xxvi 20) ought probably to be vocalized (cp. Pesh. "5 
and that (Ps. Ixxiv 12) means ‘a king from 
ancient pad ’ (not ‘ my king from ancient time ’, since there is no other reference 
in the whole Psalm to the Ist person, which indeed is without point). 
7 Cp. DIP OD for the sense (Ps. Ixxvii 6, cxliii 5). 8 In Jb. xx 4. 
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just as the plur. mday ‘young cows’ (x 5) expresses his contempt for 
the calf-worship at Bethel, so the plur. omw ‘bulls’ refers con- 
temptuously to the worship of Ba‘al. For the tablets from Ugarit 
speak of a ‘ bull-god’,’ and probably also of a §[7] ‘ ba‘al-bull’ ;? 
to this deity there is clearly also a reference in the Psalmist’s 0" 


XIII 1: MM Rhythmically and in sense 
this much-discussed verse can only be explained if it is taken with 
xii 15; and its interpretation depends on seeing that 39 and xv are 
parallel verbs. It may then be arranged in a rhythm of 3+ 3 +43 beats: 

‘Ephraim did provoke him bitterly to anger, 
and He left his blood upon him, 
yea his Lord turned back His reproach upon him. 
When He spoke, Ephraim did tremble ; 
He did lift up (His voice) against Israel 
and he was found guilty concerning the Ba‘al and died.’ 

Thus, accepting Oettli’s change of D'yan into iD’Y27, as-that verb 
must have an object (namely, Yahweh as implied in the context and 
named as subject of the last clause ; there is a similar inversion in v 1, 
where x17 is anticipated by the pronominal suffix in 933) and Sebék’s 
change of the impossible MM into MM * after Jer.’s rathath® (cp. 
Pesh.), I alter 1373 into 1373 (though without the authority of any Vs. ; 
but the error is the same as that assumed in altering D'y3n into \D"y3n).° 
Finally, I explain as used elliptically for especially in 
view of the parallel 125, in the light of xv» xdy pyy’ xd (Is. xlii 2) 


and yop we" (Is. xlii rr), where too the 
parallel verbs fix the sense of xw3.’ 

! Virolleaud Danel 102, Keret 13. 

® Virolleaud in Syria XVI 260 ii 54-55. 3 Ps. cvi 20. 

* Cp. Kautzsch & Cowley Hebr. Gr. § 67¢ for an uncontracted geminate 
verb with active but intransitive sense. 

5 Vallarsius & Maffaeus Hier. Op. Omn. vi 931 B 144. 

® Were both once written respectively ’D°'YIN and ‘7295 with marks of 
abbreviation for suffixes which were thought to be obvious (cp. Delitzsch Lese- 
und Schreibfehler § tga, where several instances of the omission to write the 
suffixed } are cited) ? 

7 Cp. Numb. xiv 1, Nah. i 5, Ps. Ixxxix 10, cxxxix 20 (if NIW3 is changed to 
WNW) after Pesh. with Konig), Jb. xxi 12, xli 17; s. J.7.S. xxxiv 384 (where, 


however, I missed what I now believe to be the best interpretation of the passage 
under discussion), 
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XIII 2: D'B¥¥ ORINZ. Oort, following Sebék (with LXX, Targ., 
Arab.) suggested D°3SY N"2N3 ‘ according to the likeness of idols’ with 
great plausibility, but this involves a change not only in the order but 
in the nature of the consonants; I am tempted therefore to propose 
D’I¥Y M3393 with the same meaning, assuming the confusion to have 
been due to a copyist’s ignorance of the otherwise unknown n'221. 
This is in itself a legitimate formation,’ and the Acc. nadnitu™ (with n 
for m owing to the labial 4), being commonly used of images and idols, 
increases the likelihood of this suggestion. 

XIII 3: 15h Ser) To delete this clause, apparently 
simply because Hosea has already used it once (Robinson), and that 
on a different occasion, spoils the rhythm of the verse. 

XIII 7: Wellhausen (with LXX, Vulg., Arab.) 
reads ond myn) but it keeps all the consonants of the M.T. unchanged 
to read [1}0> mn), assuming only the loss of a final 1, which gives the 
same result. 

XIII 8: Dv  Sellin, in view of the difficulty of seeing 
any point in pw, very plausibly proposes (cp. LXX, 
Pesh., Arab.), for which I suggest 5°29 D[7]8¥ 1228) as slightly closer 
to the M.T. 

XIII 13: oyrnd ny~>. As the conjunction is required by the 
sense, NYD ‘now’? cannot be accepted, but "AY “3D (Scholz) or rather 
Ay *D ‘for, but now’ (with Vet. It., Pesh., Vulg., Targ.) must be read. 

XIII 15: ONS NN As this clause belongs rhythmically 
to the preceding verse, clearly 817 must refer back to BM) and the 
rendering of the ancient Vss., namely ‘ for that brings division between 
brothers’, must be right, as Sellin has seen. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, to alter 8")5! into ™15!; for the Acc. fara’u 1 i ‘to cut, cut off’, 
II ii ‘to separate, alienate’ provides an obvious explanation of the 
Hebrew verb. 

XIV 1: WPI The alteration of into (Oettli) 
is’no more necessary than is that of the verb in #23n ‘dy qhiwdy) 
(Jer. xlix 11) into 72D3" (Graetz). These are old Palestinian forms 
which have survived sporadically in Hebrew, as the letters from 
Tall-al“Amarna shew ; for these contain such forms as amilitum... 
imuru and timuru amilit ... and so on, co-existing side by side. This 
uncertainty may safely be ascribed to the rarity of fem. plur. form.‘ 

1 Cp. beside (s. Brockelmann G.V.G.S.S. i 383-384). 

2 Not sur rechten Zeit (Sellin; s. Gray ‘Numbers’ 356), which is NY3 (Eccl. 
x 17, Sir. xi 22) or nyd (Sir. x 4, xxxix 30). 

5 Knudtzon A.-7. 29 31 and 137,, = 138,73 cP. 74 40-42, 82 11, 137 95. 

* Cp. Boéttcher and Muhlau Ausf. Lehrb, d. hebr. Spr. ii 134. 
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XIV 3: Rhythmically “53 is required to give a full 
beat in the first stich, but even 53 ‘all’ can hardly do this, nor is the 
caesura likely to divide this word from those with which it is connected 
in sense. Oort therefore ingeniously suggested ‘thou 
canst forgive sin’; but the change of xwn into nxw cannot be right, 
as its initial m is the cause of the loss of the final n of nb> through 
haplography. Thus xwn nbs’ ‘thou canst forgive’ must be accepted, 
and the construction explained as an Aramaism.’ 

XIV 6-7: }2] PM... YW AN. Both these phrases have been 
suspected, the first on the ground that ‘Wurze/n schlagen’ ist zwar 
deutsch oder persisch, aber nicht hebriisch, und ‘Wurzeln schlagen wie 
der Libanon’ ist iiberhaupt nichts, and the second on the ground that 
jDID IN| WN ein unerguicklicher Mischmasch von eigentlicher 
und bildlicher Rede (Wellhausen) ; nor is such a use of A'n attested 
elsewhere. This usage, however, of the Hebr. 737° is supported by 
the similarly metaphorical use of the Syr. was ‘struck’ in ass» Loops 
and displayed bloom‘ and produced deadly fruits’.° Even if this 
Syriac usage were of Persian origin, what occurred to an Iranian might 
have occurred also to a Semite. This passage further suggests that the 
difficulty in *D} can be avoided if it is altered to #0}°; for the passage 
just cited shews that }}7 748M may be an Aramaism applicable to plants, 
and this restores the parallelism with the other verbs in these verses, 
all of which have Israel as the subject under the figure of a plant. 
The objection also to n2ad>, if it is translated ‘as (on) Lebanon’, 
namely like the vast cedars whose roots shoot out in all directions on 
it, vanishes. The passage then means 

‘IT will be as the dew unto Israel, 
(that) he may blossom as the lily 
and strike roots as (on) Lebanon, 
(that) his shoots may go forth’ 
and his beauty be as the olive 
and his smell as (of) Lebanon. 

! After Theodoret’s dvvaca (s. Field Orig. Hex. ii 962"). 

2 Cp. S. R. Driver Tenses* 206-207. The Aramaic papyri from Egypt afford 
many instances of this construction, as in "VON Son ‘I shall be able to say’ 
(Cowley A.-P. 15 31, 35)- 3 Cp. Jes. b. Sir. xl 15 (v. 1). 

* Cp. Syr. Saw Jile edo ‘these fruits did it display’ (Wright Aphraates 
i 9859, where the subject is a vineyard). 

® Chabot Denys de Tell Mahré (8734-16) 19399-21- 


® Cp. Hab. iii 2, where the same error occurs perhaps again (Marti; cp. Ixx and 
Arab.). 


7 Cp. Jer. xii 2. 
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They shall again dwell’ under my shadow,’ 
displaying (their) crop(s), 
and blossoming like a vine whose fame * 
(is) as the wine of Lebanon.’ 


The figures may be slightly mixed but the extravagance of the picture 
is fully in keeping with Oriental imagery. 

Finally, the attentive reader will not fail to remark the extraordinary 
number of rare words, only explicable from the Syriac and/or Arabic 
vocabularies, found in Hosea; such are only natural in an early 
Ephraemite poet* and recall the mixed idiom of the early Aramaic 
inscriptions. ~ G. R. Driver. 

[Zo be continued.| 


1 Namely 332% (Houbigant with Targ.; cp. LXX, Pesh., Arab.) for M.T.’s 


Namely (Wellhausen) for M.T.’s 
Namely 7173} (Sellin) for M.T.’s M3}. 
* Cp. Driver in J.7.S. xxxvi 294-296. 
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The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri. Descriptions and texts of twelve 
manuscripts on papyrus of the Greek Bible, by ¥. G. Kenyon, 
London, Emery Walker Ltd., 1935-1937. Fasciculus V (Chester 
Beatty Papyrus VI. Official number, assigned by Rahlfs, 963). 
Numbers and Deuteronomy. Fasciculus VI (C.B. VII, VIII, 
XI. Official numbers 965, 966, 964). Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ecclesiasti- 
cus. Fasciculus VII (C.B. IX, X. Official numbers 967, 968). 
Ezekiel, Daniel, Esther. 


Sir FREDERIC KENYON has now published four fasciculi containing 
portions of the text of the Old Testament in Greek in the Chester 
Beatty Biblical Papyri. The discovery was made in 1931. The Editor 
is to be congratulated on the production of seven Fasciculi (1-3 N.T. 
4-7 O.T.) in less than seven years, as well as photographic facsimiles of 
the portions of the N.T. and Genesis which these Papyri contain. The 
collection of the material, acquired by different purchasers and 
deposited in different libraries, the decipherment, arrangement, and 
redistribution of the fragments into an orderly sequence, so that the 
whole content of the discovery is being placed at the disposal of 
students throughout the world, is very remarkable evidence of skill, 
patience, and good will among those who are interested in and capable 
of carrying out Biblical Research. 

It is hardly necessary to remind readers of the JourNat of the 
interesting discovery of a new form of book which these Papyri revealed, 
the use of the Codex form for papyrus, now known to be the earliest 
type of ‘books in the modern form of leaves and pages’. The 
vellum codex of the fourth century was anticipated, perhaps by 
Christians, who could only afford papyrus, a material which proved 
unsuitable for that form of book. Fasciculus V contains the text of the 
earliest papyrus codex known. According to the editor’s calculations 
the Books of Numbers and Deuteronomy would require three rolls. 
The papyrus codex, as careful and elaborate calculation has shewn, 
must have consisted of 216 pages, or 108 leaves. It is almost the 
earliest extant MS of any substantial part of the Bible. An examina- 
tion of the text shews that it must have been copied from two separate 
rolls of different textual character. The text of Numbers is in close 
agreement with that of B, that of Deuteronomy is nearer to the text of 
A, while its agreement with ©, the Freer MS of Deuteronomy and 
Joshua, and the two cursives 54, 75 of the Greek Septuagint, are inter- 
esting in the light of the growing importance attached to the ‘ Caesarean’ 
text of the N.T. 
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They shall again dwell’ under my shadow,’ 
displaying (their) crop(s), 
and blossoming like a vine whose fame * 
(is) as the wine of Lebanon.’ 


The figures may be slightly mixed but the extravagance of the picture 
is fully in keeping with Oriental imagery. 

Finally, the attentive reader will not fail to remark the extraordinary 
number of rare words, only explicable from the Syriac and/or Arabic 
vocabularies, found in Hosea; such are only natural in an early 
Ephraemite poet‘ and recall the mixed idiom of the early Aramaic 
inscriptions. ~ G. R. DRIver. 

[Zo be continued. | 


1 Namely >| -Al (Houbigant with Targ.; cp. LXX, Pesh., Arab.) for M.T.’s 
“2 Namely *>y3 (Wellhausen) for M.T.’s 


2 Namely 73} (Sellin) for M.T.’s 133. 
Cp. Driver in J.7.S. xxxvi 294-296. 
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Sir FREDERIC KENYON has now published four fasciculi containing 
portions of the text of the Old Testament in Greek in the Chester 
Beatty Biblical Papyri. The discovery was made in 1931. The Editor 
is to be congratulated on the production of seven Fasciculi (1-3 N.T. 
4-7 O.T.) in less than seven years, as well as photographic facsimiles of 
the portions of the N.T. and Genesis which these Papyri contain. The 
collection of the material, acquired by different purchasers and 
deposited in different libraries, the decipherment, arrangement, and 
redistribution of the fragments into an orderly sequence, so that the 
whole content of the discovery is being placed at the disposal of 
students throughout the world, is very remarkable evidence of skill, 
patience, and good will among those who are interested in and capable 
of carrying out Biblical Research. 

It is hardly necessary to remind readers of the JourNat of the 
interesting discovery of a new form of book which these Papyri revealed, 
the use of the Codex form for papyrus, now known to be the earliest 
type of ‘books in the modern form of leaves and pages’. The 
vellum codex of the fourth century was anticipated, perhaps by 
Christians, who could only afford papyrus, a material which proved 
unsuitable for that form of book. Fasciculus V contains the text of the 
earliest papyrus codex known. According to the editor’s calculations 
the Books of Numbers and Deuteronomy would require three rolls. 
The papyrus codex, as careful and elaborate calculation has shewn, 
must have consisted of 216 pages, or 108 leaves. It is almost the 
earliest extant MS of any substantial part of the Bible. An examina- 
tion of the text shews that it must have been copied from two separate 
rolls of different textual character. The text of Numbers is in close 
agreement with that of B, that of Deuteronomy is nearer to the text of 
A, while its agreement with ©, the Freer MS of Deuteronomy and 
Joshua, and the two cursives 54, 75 of the Greek Septuagint, are inter- 
esting in the light of the growing importance attached to the ‘ Caesarean’ 
text of the N.T. 
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Fasciculus VI contains the fragments of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Eccle- 
siasticus. Of these the fragments of Isaiah, from various parts of the 
Book (viii 18-lix 22), are the most important. They have been gathered 
together from the collections of those who acquired them from the 
dealers in Egypt. Most of them are in the Beatty collection, but some 
were secured by the University of Michigan, and two by Mr Merton, 
shortly to be published by Dr H. Idris Bell. But full information 
about them all was in the hands of the editor, who with his customary 
skill and patience has worked out the history of a single papyrus volume 
of 112 leaves, forming a single quire, of which apparently 16 leaves at 
the end remained blank, or were filled with other content now lost, 
another instance of the difficulty which the scribes of such early papyrus 
books found in estimating how many leaves would be required for the 
text of a single book. It is a fascinating piece of convincing conjec- 
tural reconstruction. The text of this third-century copy of Isaiah in 
Greek Sir Frederic Kenyon finds to be in closest agreement with that 
of Q (Marchalianus), and to ‘confirm the view that the text of Isaiah 
in B is not a good one’. Another dictum of his may be quoted to 
remind us of the danger of thinking that we can reproduce exactly in 
these days anything like a complete text of the various recensions of 
the text of the Septuagint : ‘Q is genera//y regarded as representing the 
text of Hesychius’. What is now certain is that most of the important 
forms of the Greek text were known and used in the early centuries. 
The MS contains some Coptic glosses, in Fayumic dialect, which are 
explained by Dr Crum, who thinks that they were made by the first 
owner of the codex for private use. He adds a statement about 
lectionaries, and their use in services, which should be remembered by 
students of the subject. ‘The Coptic translation, read after the Greek 
lesson, would come probably to depend upon a formally written text 
following the Greek, though it may in primitive times have been made 
ex tempore. In dealing with the versions as evidence for the Greek 
text, this dictum of a competent Coptic scholar must be remembered. 

The text of Jeremiah, of which only a few verses from chapters iv and 
v are preserved, again shews agreement with Q. That of Ecclesiasticus, 
of which parts of chapters xxxvii, xxxviii and xlvi are represented, shews 
closer agreement with that of B, with some slight evidence that the 
ordinary Greek text is followed, and not the Hebrew, of which part is 
now known. 

Fasciculus VII is the most interesting of the series, both from the 
value of its textual evidence, and as a specimen of the editor’s skill in 
reconstruction. It contains portions of Ezekiel, Daniel, and Esther. 
In the original numeration of the Beatty papyri it was known as IX, X, 
the official numbers assigned to it being 967, 968. The first part 
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contained 8 leaves of Ezekiel and 8 of Esther, the second 13 leaves 
of Daniel. The similarity of the hand of Esther to that of Daniel 
was noticed at once. When more leaves of Ezekiel were obtained 
it became possible to reconstruct one MS, containing Ezekiel, Daniel, 
and Esther, from the two collections. Mr Scheich, the American 
traveller who had acquired the additional leaves of Ezekiel, deposited 
them in the library of Princeton University, where an edition is being 
prepared for publication by Prof. A. C. Johnson. Sir Frederic Kenyon 
received photographs of these leaves, which enabled him to include 
this text in the volume which he was preparing. If the original finders 
of the papyri were ‘not incapable of dividing with a regrettable 
disregard of the interests of scholarship the material which came to 
their hands’, the courtesy of owners and scholars made reunion pos- 
sible. ‘The whole story shews clearly what competent palaeographical 
scholarship can do with fragmentary evidence. Students of Greek 
manuscripts will recall an incident in the earlier story of the text of 
the Old Testament in Greek, in the last century, when a single MS, of 
which most of the Genesis was written in uncial, and the rest of the 
MS in cursive script by the same hand, was divided between Oxford, 
London, and Petersburg, and the whole story of the MS was not 
known until the tell-tale leaf, half uncial and half minuscule, found its 
way into the University Library at Cambridge, among other fragments 
acquired after the sale of a scholar’s library.’ Scholarship has been 
more fortunate in the fate of this earlier and more important papyrus 
codex. 

The chief interest of the Fascicule is the text of Daniel. It contains 
the true Septuagint text of that Book, hitherto only known from the 
Syro-Hexaplar Version, one cursive MS and a late copy of it, which were 
in the Chigi Library, and are now deposited in the Vatican. ‘The text 
of Esther, which Sir Frederic Kenyon kindly communicated to the 
editors of the Cambridge Septuagint, so that it could be included in 
the next Fascicule of the Larger Edition, of which the text of Esther is 
now in print though not published, is in close agreement with B. In 
Ezekiel the papyrus text shews closest affinity with A, and next with Q. 


The Codex Alexandrinus, in reduced photographic facsimile. Printed 
by order of the British Museum Trustees, London, 1936. 

Students will welcome the appearance of another part (III) of the 
reduced photographic facsimile of Codex Alexandrinus, begun in rgog. 
The larger facsimile was edited by L. Maunde Thompson in 1879-1883. 
The reduced facsimile, though not so convenient for continuous colla- 
tion, is clear and has the advantage of improved photographic methods. 

1 The Bodleian Genesis (E). 
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It will prove useful to those who cannot afford the earlier work. The 
present writer has found it very convenient for reference, to determine 
points on which doubts were felt of the accuracy of the collations made 
for the Manual Edition of the Septuagint. The new volume contains 
the facsimiles of the minor and major prophets, Esther, Tobit, and 
Judith. A. E. BROOKE. 


Matthew, Mark and Luke. A Study in the Order and Interrelation of 
the Synoptic Gospels, by the late Dom JoHn Cuapman, O.S.B., 
Fourth Abbot of Downside. Edited, with an Introduction and 
some additional matter, by the Very Rev. MonsiGNoR JOHN 
M. T. Barton, D.D., Lic. S. Script. Pp. xxv+ 312. (Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1937.) 


Tue findings of the Pontifical Biblical Commission in 1rg12 on the 
Synoptic Problem have to be borne in mind by the non-Catholic 
reader of this book. They are to the effect that Catholic exegetes 
must be guided by the Commission’s earlier decisions regarding the 
authenticity and integrity of the Synoptic Gospels, the substantial 
identity of the Greek Matthew with the Aramaic original, and the 
chronological order of composition (Matthew first, then Mark and 
Luke, and finally John). The ‘two sources’ hypothesis is stated to be 
in conflict with tradition and the historical evidence. 

The solution of the Synoptic Problem accordingly adopted by 
many Roman Catholic scholars is, the editor tells us, some form of the 
Beniitzungshypothese. ‘In the form in which the theory is usually 
presented, it is claimed that, in the first place, Matthew wrote his 
Gospel in Aramaic, and that this was used by Mark. Next the Greek 
translation of Matthew was made, in partial dependence on Mark and 
in substantial conformity with the Aramaic original. Finally, Luke 
wrote, following Mark closely and depending in some measure upon 
Matthew—perhaps upon an edition of part of Matthew consisting 
principally of our Lord’s sayings.’ 

The solution propounded with learned enthusiasm by the late Dom 
Chapman in the present work makes one startling departure from this 
theory, and refuses all compromise with the ‘two sources’ hypothesis. 
The Abbot will not accept the conclusion that the Greek Matthew 
depends upon Mark, and believes that he can prove the use by Mark 
of the Greek Matthew. 

It must be confessed that the evidence here adduced is dis- 
appointingly meagre and unsatisfying. It is asserted in the first place 
that in certain passages Mark himself confesses that he has omitted bits 
of Matthew. We are referred to Mark iv 2; ‘Mark has before him 
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a series of many, zoAAd, and he has not given the whole—or so it 
seems. Other explanations might be invented, no doubt.’ In iv 33, 34 
Mark implies that many parables have been omitted. In xii 38 ‘ Mark 
tells us once more, “In the course of His teaching, He was saying ”. 
What teaching? Look at Matthew ; there it is, shoals of it.’ In xii r 
Mark chooses one out of three parables in Matthew; ‘to make this 
clear, he says: “ He began to speak in parables”—plural.” Mark xiii 
33-37 is ‘a hasty and colloquial summary of what follows in Matthew. 
Mark ix 33a contains a trace of the omitted story of Peter and the 
Temple tax. Mark x 31 gives the text for the parable of the Labourers 
in the Vineyard but omits the commentary. According to Dom 
Chapman, ‘this instance adds one more improbability to the theory 
that Matthew, in using Mark, had ready to hand an indefinite number 
of incidents, parables, discourses, which he could fit so neatly into 
Mark that the suture is unseen, unfelt, undiscoverable.’ Many will 
think that Dom Chapman could hardly have selected a happier example 
of an obvious and unmistakable misfit. 

Then follows another line of argument. Dom Chapman believes 
that an examination of the parallels in Matthew and Mark forbids the 
assumption that Matthew is employing Mark as a source. I will 
notice here only the first point that he makes. ‘ Matthew’, he writes, 
‘is generally shorter than Mark, but he almost invariably adds some- 
thing which is not in Mark. Hence his account is not a précis of 
Mark. ‘This fact naturally suggests that Matthew was an eye-witness, 
in fact the Apostle St Matthew. If the critics are prejudiced against 
such an inference as being traditional, they must hold that Matthew had 
before him another source which overlapped Mark at almost every point.’ 
The astonishing argument which I have italicized is employed again 
when Dom Chapman is expounding ‘the impossibility of Q’. The 
theory that Matthew and Luke used a common source for the story of 
the Centurion’s Servant would involve, we are told, three sources : 
*Matthew’s for his incomplete version, Luke’s for his full version, and 
a third source common to both for the identical passage!’ Upholders 
of the ‘ two sources’ hypothesis would certainly not agree that they are 
committed to these strange conclusions. 

Mark, according to Dom Chapman, is Matthew ‘conversationally 
retold by an eye-witness and ear-witness of what Matthew had set 
down’. Peter has used the Greek Matthew as his text-book for his 
lectures on the life of Christ, and Mark has taken down those lectures 
in shorthand. Two questions at once suggest themselves—the one, 
Why has Peter so little to add to what Matthew has already told? and 
the second, Why does he omit so much of what Matthew has written ? 
The answer to both appears to be in the main that Peter had a very 
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bad and erratic memory. He was unwilling to lend his authority to 
such long discourses as the Sermon on the Mount, for his memory 
could only retain short quasi-proverbs. But he managed to recall with 
wonderful-accuracy the discourse on the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the end of the world, though his memory failed him again when he 
» came to the parables with which it closed. It may be noted that Dom 
Chapman has been compelled to construct a theory of the origin of 
Mark’s Gospel which is at variance with the earliest tradition: his 
editor has anticipated this objection and endeavoured to meet it. 

The second division of the book is concerned with St Luke’s Gospel. 
Since the Greek Matthew was earlier than Mark, the source Q becomes 
unnecessary—according to Dom Chapman it was always impossible. 
After Luke had written his Gospel, using Mark as a basis, he came 
across the Greek Matthew and with its help revised his work. Argu- 
ments for the priority, Aramaic origin, and apostolic authorship of the 
First Gospel conclude the book. 

The verdict of an unbiased reader will probably be that the Abbot 
has only succeeded in showing how well-grounded are the views that 
he has attacked. His arguments against them are unconvincing, while 
the alternative theory that he has advanced involves so many im- 
probabilities that, alike on literary and historical grounds, it stands 
self-condemned. B. T. D. Smiru. 


Der Sinn der Bergpredigt, by Hans Winpiscu (Untersuchungen sz. 
N.T. hrsg. von Hans Winpiscu, Heft 16). Pp. vi+ 186. J.C. 
Hinrich’sche Buchhandlung, 1937. 


Tuis is the second edition of the late Professor Windisch’s examina- 
tion of the Sermon on the Mount. It is a gratifying instance of 
theological fie¢fas that it was prepared for the press after the author's 
death by Dr Martin Dibelius. For the book is itself largely concerned 
to protest against the attempt to subordinate the purely critical and 
historical investigation of the New Testament to the needs of theological 
exegesis, which the author regarded as a dangerous tendency of modern 
German theology, and Dr Dibelius is one of those whom he criticizes 
most severely. 

The book itself is a continuation of—or perhaps a reversion to—the 
position of Harnack. Jesus, in the Sermon on the Mount, appears not 
as the mediator between God and man or as the redeemer of mankind 
through the Cross, but as the completer of the work of the prophets 
and the wisdom-literature of Judaism. The Sermon is the new Torah 
for the disciples of Jesus. In His insistence on His own full authority 
to revise the Torah in virtue of His own consciousness of His divine 
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Mission Jesus made the breach with rabbinical Judaism and in the last 
resort the Crucifixion inevitable. Yet in the Sermon He does not 
claim to be the Messiah, though He reveals a consciousness of unity 
with God and a complete devotion to God’s will which distinguishes 
Him from all other prophets (pp. 119 and 160). Yet His whole 
attitude, and indeed the limitations of the Sermon as a practical guide 
to conduct in so far as it ignores the social relations of man in favour 
of a complete trust in God’s will, are fatal to any interpretation of Him 
in the sense of Chalcedonian orthodoxy. Here Windisch shows at 
once the strength and the weakness of the Harnack school. There is 
on the one hand a refusal to force the text to bear an alien meaning 
in the interest of theology, as well as a devotion towards the person of 
the Lord, which is wholly admirable ; on the other hand there is an 
attempt to fit such conceptions as that of the Messiah into logical 
categories which are entirely inapplicable to the whole outlook of 
prophetic Judaism, and an identification of Chalcedonian Christology 
with the Monophysite perversion of it which passed for orthodoxy in 
the days of Liddon and Pusey, which seems, at least to English readers, 
to be quite out of date. At the same time the devotion to the person 
of Our Lord is at least as deep as that of the most traditional orthodoxy. 

The great value of the book, however, lies in its protest against the 
confusion of critical scholarship with theological exegesis. We must 
accept the Sermon on the Mount and the whole ethical teaching of 
Jesus as ethical teaching, or, if we use the word, as law, which 
Christians are intended to obey, and not reject the whole concept 
of ethical religion as alien to the Gospel in order to substitute for it 
a system of redemption based entirely on St Paul’s teaching in Romans 
and Galatians. (Incidentally neither Windisch nor those whom he 
criticizes recognize how small a part of Paul’s teaching is represented 
by those Epistles, or how far Paul is from being bound to the midrash 
on salvation by faith, with which he disposes of the necessity of the 
observance of the Torah by Gentile converts.) It is strange to an 
English reader to read a manifesto of ‘ Back to Harnack’ or to find 
the school of Barth described as ‘Modernism’. It must, however, be 
recognized that there is a real need to preserve English no less than 
German theology from an attempt to subordinate critical scholarship 


to the supposed needs of theology, which would be the most perilous of 
all forms of Modernism. 


The last Chapters of Enoch in Greek, edited and translated by 
CaMPBELL Bonner, with the collaboration of HERBERT C. YourIE. 
(Studies and Documents, edited by Kirsopr Lake and SiLva 
Lake, Christophers, London, 1937.) 


Tuis is a reproduction of the Greek fragment containing 1 Enoch 
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xcvii 6 to civ and cvi, cvii (as numbered by Charles) preserved in a papyrus 
of the third century a.D., part of which came into the possession of the 
University of Michigan and part into that of the British Museum 
among the Chester Beatty papyri. The publication of the whole Enoch 
fragment was entrusted to the University of Michigan. The publication 
is a model of what such publications should be. The introduction 
contains a description of the MS, an account of its palaeography, 
punctuation, spellings, and the like, which is admirably done; the 
actual text of the papyrus is reproduced as closely as possible on 
the left-hand pages, and a text with breathings, accents, &c., on the right- 
hand page. This is followed by a translation. There are excellent 
notes dealing with the language and text and their relation to the 
Ethiopic version. 

It is interesting to find that the Greek text omits sections cv and 
cviii, the authenticity of which was suspected by earlier editors. In 
xcviii 11 the phrase oxAnpotpayynAc xapdiav is curious. There is 
no instance of this mixture of metaphors in the O.T.; the nearest 
passage is Deut. x 16. But it might easily arise from a reminiscence 
of Acts vii 51, in which case it would seem that the translator was a 
Christian. W. L. Knox. 


esus and His Sacrifice, by Vincent Taytor, D.D. Pp. xii+339. 
P 339 
(Macmillan and Co., London, 1937.) 


‘THE critic of to-day must live in two worlds, the academic region 
of his particular interests and the larger world of contemporary religion. 
At least once in his life he should be compelled to come out into the 
open and declare the bearing of his tentative results upon the larger 
problems of Christian belief and worship. Only in this way can he 
discover whether his work is worth while, or whether it is nothing more 
than academic trifling.’ Acting upon this principle, Dr Vincent Taylor 
here attempts a thorough treatment of all the sayings in the four 
gospels bearing upon the death of Jesus, preceded by a discussion of 
His teaching concerning the Kingdom of God, the Messianic Hope, 
the Son of Man, His own Sonship, the Servant of Yahweh, and Sacri- 
fice; and followed by an excursus upon the ultimate questions raised 
by the Passion-sayings and their relevance to the various doctrines of 
the Atonement. The very comprehensiveness of the treatment, quite 
apart from the validity of the conclusions reached, renders this book 
useful as a text-book for students of the theology of the gospels. It is, 
moreover, well-annotated and contains summaries of the views of most 
critics of importance. Dr Taylor draws special attention to Rudolf 
Otto’s Reich Gottes und Menschensohn and to J. Jeremias’s Die Adend- 
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mahlsworte Jesu, which may not be known to many English readers. 
His treatment is almost always interesting. 

The results of Dr Taylor’s studies are surprisingly conservative. All 
the Passion-sayings of the Synoptic Gospels are regarded as genuine 
in the form in which we find them ; while in the fourth gospel, though 
the evangelist does not reproduce the spoken words of Jesus, yet 
‘contact with original utterances of Jesus is close’, the only exceptions 
being those sayings which represent the death as a supreme expression 
of love, or which imply the universality of the effects of the Passion. 
Jesus, according to Dr Taylor’s reconstruction, claimed to be the 
Messiah and Son of God in an ethical and religious sense. He 
criticized, but did not reject, the sacrificial system of His day. He 
took over the title ‘Son of Man’ from the Book of Daniel, not from 
the Book of Enoch, and spoke of Himself when He declared that ‘the 
Son of Man must suffer’. In the light of Isaiah lii and liii He must 
have thought of His suffering as a sacrificial offering. At quite an 
early date in His ministry He came to regard His death as an event 
determined in the counsels of God, well-pleasing to His Father, an 
active element in His Messianic vocation, necessary for the establish- 
ment of the Divine rule, representative and vicarious; and He in- 
tended men to participate in His self-offering, and to appropriate the 
power of His surrendered life, and so instituted the Eucharist, upon 
the importance of which Dr Taylor lays a Catholic emphasis. ‘No 
presentation of the doctrine of the Atonement is likely to be satis- 
factory, which ignores or deals imperfectly with the doctrine of the 
Eucharist.’ 

The source in which a particular saying is found is of comparatively 
small importance to Dr Taylor, for his axiom is ‘that without neglect- 
ing “omissions” narratives must be judged mainly by what they con- 
tain, and not by what they omit’. Such a narrative as the Lukan 
account of the last Supper (Dr Taylor accepts the shorter text) must 
not be judged by its omissions. ‘The Lukan narrative is undoubtedly 
primitive, but it is not a standard by which other accounts are to be 
judged.’ Similarly, the absence of the ‘ransom-saying’ from Luke is 
no argument against its genuineness. This point of view gains sup- 
port, in Dr Taylor’s judgement, from Form-criticism, for while he does 
not allow that any of the Passion-sayings are creations of the com- 
munity, he says that ‘Form-criticism reminds us that such narratives 
(as those of the last Supper) are merely the rounded residues of earlier 
stories from which much has fallen away, and that the sayings they 
contain are those which attracted the interest of the narrators’. 

This treatment of the omissions of Luke seems unsatisfactory. It 
is true that the argument from silence is as a rule a bad one; but 
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according to Dr Taylor’s critical views we have in Proto-Luke a very 
early gospel record, earlier than Mark, and it is this record which lacks 
any references to the death of Jesus as sacrificial. If, then, this was 
a cardinal element in the teaching of Jesus Himself as well as in the 
teaching of the early Church, the omission is surely very remarkable. 
If the teaching of Jesus about His death was really of a sacrificial 
character, then the entire absence of this element from the Gospel of 
Luke would seem more intelligible if the special Lukan material is 
a later reinterpretation, and not a primitive source. 

Dr Taylor is anxious to uphold the unity of the Gospels and to 
avoid the mistakes of earlier Liberal critics. ‘The truth slowly emerges 
that a study of the life of Jesus which does not find in it a theology in 
solution is self-condemned.’ It is, however, a fair criticism that he does 
not deal sufficiently with the difficulties which earlier critics felt to be 
raised by the absence of sacrificial language from the other teachings 
about forgiveness in the gospels, by the attitude of the Apostles at the 
crucifixion, and by their subsequent reaction to it. It would, moreover, 
be strange if no modifications or interpolations had affected the original 
utterances of Jesus in the course of transmission. Considerations such 
as these make us feel that Dr Taylor the preacher and evangelist is 
more prominent in these interesting pages than Dr Taylor the gospel- 
critic. R. V. G. Tasker. 


Mission de Ras-Shamra, dirigée par Ciaupe F.-A. SCHAEFFER. 
Vol. I: La légende phénicienne de Danel, texte cuntiforme alpha- 
bétique avec transcription et commentaire, précedé d’une introduction 
a étude de la civilisation d Ugarit, by CHARLES VIROLLEAUD. 
Pp. viii+242, 17 plates. 1936. Vol. Il: La Mgende de Keret, 
Roi des Sidoniens, by CHARLES VIROLLEAUD. Pp. 95, 4 plates. 
1936. [= Vols. XXI, XXII Bibliothtque Archéologique du 
Service des Antiquités de Syrie. | 


THESE volumes initiate the definitive publication of the extremely 
important discoveries made at Ris Shamrah (ancient Ugarit, on the 
Syrian coast opposite Cyprus). Dane/ and Keret are here published 
for the first time. The myth of A/yn-Baal (AB), already known 
in part from various publications in Syria, will be the subject of the 
next volume in the series. A fuller review of the literature of Ras 
Shamrah will follow the publication of 42. 

Tome 1: Danel. Three verses of Ezekiel (xiv 14, 20; xxviii 3) 
seem to allude to a Danel of early patriarchal times who was a sage 
and perhaps a Phoenician king. In this volume are published some 
400 lines from a lengthy epic (or cycle) concerning such a Danel. His 
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period would be that of the Hebrew patriarchs (the documents are 
probably of the fourteenth century B.c.); he is probably a Phoenician 
king (1 D 152) and ‘mg n¥m ‘the wisest (?) of men’ (2 D 6, 45). We 
learn, however, that his role, and that of his son Aqhat and his 
daughter Pagat,’ was connected principally with the alternation of 
fertility and drought, a favourite theme in the mythology of Ras 
Shamrah. Aghat is to some extent a counterpart to the dying corn- 
god Mot in the AZ documents; but, as M. Virolleaud remarks, 
the relation between the two cannot be profitably studied until all the 
tablets of the 4B cycle are published. 

The name of the hero of our poem is written Dze/, and the pro- 
nunciation Danel [or Danelu], indicated by the consonantal text of 
Ezekiel, is probably correct. M. Viroileaud interprets it Z/ (est) /e 
iuge—thus as a nominal sentence : is it not rather a verbal sentence (like 
Spt-hw)? The Hebrew tribal name Dan would probably be the same 
abbreviated (like Sapaf, &c.).? 

It would be well worth while to determine the probable locality of 
Danel’s city. Virolleaud suggests Tyre (cf. Ezek. xxviii 2f); but 
Dussaud has observed that the adjective 47nmy constantly used in con- 
nexion with Danel may indicate the Palestinian locality Aram of the 
Anastasi papyrus. ‘This could be the Horonaim referred to in LXX 
Jos. x 10f (cf. 2 Sam. xiii 34), i.e. the Beth-horons. In Hebrew, of 
course, the gentilic would be Arny, not Arnmy ; but the dialect of Ras 
Shamrah seems to have preserved the plural (and dual ?) m in the con- 
struct state and before suffixes.’ Another reference to a Palestinian 
locality may perhaps be found in 1 D 151 ff, where Danel invokes 
Anat of ‘the city of dr’ and, it would seem, a sacred spring: cf. ‘En- 
Dor. 

Tome 2: Keret. Keret is once called ‘king of the Sidonians’, which 
perhaps means Phoenicians in general. He may have been a Pales- 
tinian. Cf. the ‘ Kerethites’ of the O.T., in the Negeb ; possibly also 
the brook Kerith, for Keret seems to be in Transjordania in K 212-214. 
(But see now Galilaean identifications of names in this passage: P. de 
Vaux, Rev. bib. 1937, 540.) 

Three tablets containing parts of the epic have been found, but only 
the most nearly complete one is published in the present volume. Ina 


1 Perhaps rather Pagat (according to Exod. 1, 15, cited by Virolleaud) = brightness 
(Noth, Die israel. Personennamen, p.10). Moreover Pt is characterized three times 
as ‘She who knows the course of the stars’ (1 D 51, 56, 200). 

* Cf. Noth, of. cit. 35. 

* E.g., in these volumes: 1 D 112, 127 (elm ars, the gods of the earth) ; I 80; 
1g9; 221; It, 22; 15,37; 1 K 56; 1K 110, Fora dual cf.1 K 75 
(Skmm hot, the shoulders of the wall) ; NK 34 (Syria 1936, 222) (mznm umh, the 
Scales of his mother). With suffix: 1 K 24, b¢mhn, their houses. 
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series of dreams El instructs his son Keret to expel ‘the wife of Terah’ 
from the ‘ five fortresses’ in southern Palestine. Among her allies are 
the Zabulonites and other tribes. A great battle in the Negeb will be 
won (according to Virolleaud) by these invaders. Certain Canaanite 
peoples—notably Asher—will be obliged to emigrate. ... Keret will 
march towards Edom but must not attack it. The king of Edom, 
whose name is //, will send messengers to Keret with an offering of 
silver and gold. Keret will ask for his daughter in marriage. The 
dream is fulfilled. 

The Legend of Keret, written about the time of Moses, provides 
numerous points for comparison with the early history and poetry of 
the Hebrews: e.g., the history of the Terachid patriarchs in the Negeb 
and their relations with the ‘ Philistines’; details and expressions in 
Num. xxii'; in Deut. xxxii.2/ The mention of Zabulon and Asher is 
probable and of great interest. According to the editor, Asher would 
be classed among the Canaanites in K 92 ff and so be on the opposite 
side to Zabulon ; but the sense of the passage is not clear. 

The edition of these important texts is characterized, on the whole, 
by admirable caution; as the editor says: ‘Le présent travail est 
avant tout, sinon uniquement, une ¢tude épigraphique et philologique’ 
(Tome 1, 86). The text seems, in fact, to have been established ‘avec 
la plus grande rigueur’, and M. Virolleaud is to be congratulated on 
having laid the foundation so well. Eric Burrows. 


The Old Rabbinic Doctrine of God. 11: Essays in Anthropomorphism, 
by A. Marmorstein. (Jews’ College Publications, No. 14.) 
Pp. vii+ 163. (Oxford University Press, 1937.) 

Dr MarmorsteEtn’s five essays constitute an examination of the 
rival preferences for allegory and for literalism among early Jewish 
teachers in their interpretation of the Scriptures—Scriptures which are 
pronouncedly anthropomorphic in their references to the nature and 
workings of God. The problem as treated by Philo for the edification 
of his co-religionists in Alexandria is familiar: between the literalism 
which arose from piety and reverence, and the scoffing condemnation 
of those who, literalists likewise, found anthropomorphic language 
barbarous and ridiculous, stood the allegorists (including some of the 
Septuagint translators) who tried to avert criticism and misrepresentation 
of the Bible, and so to protect the dignity of God in Jewish doctrine. 
Dr Marmorstein shews the same process at work also in Palestine, and 
he marshals material indicating that among the Tannaim, ‘there were 


1 Vv. 28 (cf. K 121); 7 (cf. K 126f) ; 18 (cf. K 137 bff); 40 (cf. K 130). 
2 4b (cf. K 12b); 8-10 (ef. K 135 f); 30a (cf. K 15b ff). 
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two schools, one opposing, and the other defending the literality of the 
Biblical text on which their theological outlook depended and their 
conception of God was based. This division was carried on by the 
great teachers of the Amoraic period. On the whole, one can say so 
at the outset, the anthropomorphic trend of mind so warmly defended 
and propagated by R. Akiba and his followers gained the upper hand 
first, and the greater number of teachers adopted his view ; whilst only 
a small minority cherished and dared to propagate allegorical doctrines’. 

In his fourth Essay, Dr Marmorstein deals with some of the habitual 
formulae which characterize literalist and allegorist ; e.g., 
‘ Were it not explicitly written in Scripture, it 
would be impossible to say such a thing’ (literalist) ; 
‘Is it possible to say so?’ (allegorist) ; Sy ‘Could 
you even think of saying ...?’ (allegorist); pwds ANI 
‘The Torah speaks in human fashion’ (allegorist) ; nx 
yw abiow mo ‘The ear is suffered to hear what it can understand’ 
(allegorist) ; while the very common ‘23 Dr Marmorstein regards as 
the mark of the literalist. This last expression is a philological puzzle ; 
and he proposes to explain it as the initials of the words w&% 12373 N¥Y2 
n> ‘ Similarly it is right and possible to say. . .’ 

Dr Marmorstein comes to the conclusion that it was precisely those 
rabbis who, like R. Akiba and R. Meir, had imbibed foreign culture 
and known the attraction of allegory and the satisfaction of mind which 
relegates the idea of Godhead to the realms of abstract speculation— 
it was they, particularly, who were strongest in their insistence on the 
literal meaning of the Scriptures. ‘They were fully aware that by 
divesting the heroes of the Bible of their real existence, whether faults 
or virtues, by transforming them into abstract virtues or academic 


faults, the most vital forces of historic consciousness become weakened 
and falsified.’ 


Judaism and Christianity, Vol. 1: The Age of Transition; Essays by 

S. H. Hooke, HERBERT Loewe, E. O. James, W. O. E. OESTERLEY. 
Edited by W. O. E. Orstertey. Vol. Il: Zhe Contact of 
Pharisaism with other Cultures ; Essays by H. Loewe, W. L. Knox, 
J. Parkes, E. Rosentuat, L. Rasinowirz, G. G. CouLton, 
A. C, Apcock, H. F. Stewart. Edited by H. Loewe. Pp. xii+ 
304, xxii+371. (The Sheldon Press, London, 1937.) 


THESE two volumes are to be welcomed as evidence for the increasing 
awareness of the contribution which a knowledge of Pharisaic Judaism 
offers to the understanding of Christian origins. This awareness has, 
in fact, never been wholly lacking ; but in the past generation it has 
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been obscured by the interest (fostered by the editorial labours of the 
late Dr R. T. Charles) in the more easily accessible Jewish Apocryphal 
and Pseudepigraphical writings and Apocalyptic literature, mostly pre- 
served in Greek ; and only now is a balance being restored as the 
result of recent publications—notably Strack-Billerbeck’s Kommentar 
zum Neuen Testament—which have made available some of the Hebrew 
and Aramaic sources of Tannaitic Judaism and served to emphasize 
their value. 

As may be inferred from the names of the contributors, these 
collections of lectures range over a wide field in the attempt to ‘place’ 
Christianity and Pharisaic Judaism. In the first volume Dr Oesterley 
deals briefly with Wisdom Literature, the Apocalyptic writings, and 
belief in angels and demons ; Dr E. O. James gives a sketch of Graeco- 
Roman religions; and Professor Hooke in customarily lucid fashion 
shews how the theories of myth and ritual pattern which he can discern 
in early oriental religious cults can be applied also to the early ages of 
Christianity. The second volume tells of the contacts of * Pharisaism’— 
now used as a synonym for Jewish learning and life—with successive 
cultures, from the Hellenism of Philo’s day to the dialectics of the 
Jesuits of Pascal’s day. Particularly notable are the lectures by the 
Rev. W. L. Knox and Dr H. F. Stewart. But in each volume it is 
the contribution by Mr H. Loewe which stands out most prominently, 
both in bulk and value—in Vol. I, a very long essay, partly eirenic, 
partly controversial, and wholly interesting, in defence of the Pharisees 
whose virtues and real characteristics, he maintains, are not to be 
judged solely from the tendencies rightly or wrongly emphasized by 
the Gospels; and in Vol. II, a valuable summary of the specifically 
Pharisaic conceptions and ideals which passed over into Christianity. 
Mr Loewe acknowledges indebtedness to the late Dr Israel Abrahams, 
and he would be the first to hope that the reader will be induced 
to pass from these essays to the fuller studies by Dr Abrahams on 
‘ Pharisaism and the Gospels’. Nevertheless, Mr Loewe’s more vivid 
consciousness of current Christian ‘assumptions’ and ‘ prejudices’ 
infuses into his own manner of presentation a distinctive quality achieved 
by no other Jewish writer, living or dead. 


A Social and Religious History of the Jews, by SALO W1TTMAYER BARON. 
3 vols. Pp. xiv+377, x+ 462, xii+406. (Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1937.) 


In re-telling the story of Israel, beginning with the Habiru and ending 
with Herr Hitler, Professor Baron finds a unifying idea which binds 
together three thousand years of variegated fortunes. It is that, in the 
combination of ‘Jews’ with ‘Judaism’, we find Aistory subduing 
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nature—in other words, a capacity to persist despite a world’s hostility, 
and to escape the common fate of decay and extinction, is the effect of 
the alliance between Jewish nationalism and Jewish religion, neither 
of which, in itself, has essentially survival value. The religion is insepar- 
able from historical events, while the particularism, the ‘ nationalism 
of the Jewish people, has escaped fatal contradiction with ‘ uni- 
versalism ’ : 


‘The Jewish religion has been from the beginning and in the 
progress of time has increasingly become a Azsforical religion, in 
permanent contrast to all natura/ religions . . . historical, or historico- 
ethical monotheism may be regarded as the essential contribution of 
Israel’s religion to the history of human needs’, 


and the goal of Jewish life is 


‘, . . a reconciliation of its national and universalist ideologies 


through a process of inner and outer growth as an ethno-religious 
unity beyond the boundaries of state and territory’. 


The way to this goal is not smooth or straight: ‘nature’ in the 
guise of ‘the normal life’ is a never-absent temptation—from the days 
of Canaanitish syncretism to present-day assimilationist tendencies. 

The relevance of Professor Baron’s leading idea to the Biblical 
period of Jewish history is clear. Israel’s early history can be inter- 
preted as an educative process which gave Israel a religious and 
national identity. As a nation it learnt to emancipate itself from 
(or it was compelled to exist independently of) ambitions bound up 
with territorial sovereignty ; and as a religious community it was taught 
by the Prophets to rise superior to ‘ nature’, namely, the limiting ideas 
bound up with localized sanctuaries (the Temple at Jerusalem included), 
thereby advancing far towards the conception of a universal religion. 

The rest of Jewish history is likewise measureable in terms of the 
same gauge, and concession or resistance to the temptation to ‘ be like 
unto the nations’ is a factor working in the successive crises of Jewish 
history—the Restoration, the Hasmonean dynasty, Hellenism, the 
Pauline schism, the withdrawal within the confines of Talmud and 
Ghetto, Emancipation, and Zionism. 

Such a re-telling of Jewish history runs the danger of over-simplifica- 
tion ; and so huge is the canvas of Jewish history that, to reproduce 
it within little more than 800 pages, drastic selection of detail is 
inevitable. But Professor Baron’s control of his vast subject is evident, 
and nowhere is suspicion provoked that simplification has led to 
distortion. 

Most students, including even those with a specialist interest in the 
Biblical period only, will value this History for the sake of the third 
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volume. In addition to a 1oo-page Index, it contains a 120-page 
Bibliography, and an invaluable 180-page collection of Notes. Biblio- 
graphy and Notes present the available literature with a fulness that 
exists nowhere else : the apparently exhaustive thoroughness with which 
periodical literature (up to within a few months of the book’s publica- 
tion) has been scrutinized, puts students in Professor Baron’s debt. 
As a rule the Notes are so drafted as to indicate the most recent and 
important literature bearing on the subject summarized in the Text, 
together with dissentient views and sometimes useful admissions of 
blanks in our present knowledge. H. Danpsy. 


Recensio und Restitutio: eine Vermuthung iiber die friiheste Geschichte 
der alttestamentlichen Texte, by Paut Rupen. Pp. vii+629. 
(Probsthain, London, 1936.) 

OF this voluminous work of more than six hundred quarto pages of 
multigraphed typescript only one hundred copies have been produced. 
Into its preparation has gone a vast amount of labour, governed by a 
theory as to the history of the text of the Old Testament. This theory 
is that the original text suffered corruption in successive copies until 
a copyist, confronted with several different corruptions, prepared a 
recension which conflated them all. Subsequently various restitutions, 
sometimes represented in the Massoretic Text and the Versions and 
sometimes in successive verses of the Massoretic Text, were made in 
the effort to extract a meaning from the string of letters. These restitu- 
tions were usually made by various selections from amongst the letters. 

Thus, in Job x 13 the author believes the original text was ban nist *D, 
but that this gave rise to two corruptions as follows : 


These were then conflated to yield Ssinoxdaanxva, and from this four 
restitutions were made. Of these the first and third stand in translation 
in the Septuagint, the second is represented in the Vulgate, and the 
fourth in the Massoretic Text: 
The arbitrary working out of this theory reaches its most fantastic 
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lengths when Hos. xiii 1-11 is represented as a series of attempts to 
extract a meaning from a single recension of corruptions of xi 7. On 
this method all things are possible, and textual criticism becomes even 
more than is usually the case an exercise in subjective ingenuity. 
Happily not all the work is marked by such extravagance. In the 
study of Ps. cxxxix modest changes are made in the first eighteen 
verses, but the closing six verses are supposed to be alternatives based 
on a recension of verse 18b, which is held to have read originally 

The principal passages studied are Ps. cxxxix, Isa. i 21-31, xiv 28-32, 
xvii I-11, xxviii-xxx, Mic. i, ii, Hab. i, ii, and the whole book of 
Hosea. Hos. i-iii is held to be non-Hoseanic and xii—xiv to consist 
wholly of restitutions of obscure passages in x 9-xi 7. 

There is a long excursus (pp. 91-203) to Isa. i 24, in which various 
Old Testament expressions for the deity are discussed. Here it is 
argued that in the expression Mix3¥ 7, the word mn is verbal and 
MN2¥ is in the accusative, the whole being a relative sentence meaning 
‘He who leads forth armies’. This expression is held to be associated 
with the Ark and to belong to the Shiloh cult, which was of non- 
Israelite origin. Eli is held to have had nothing to do with the Levites, 
and the Ark to have been a non-Israelite object. Similarly, the cheru- 
bim were foreign symbols, which were taken over with the cult. The 
God of Shiloh is sharply distinguished from the God of Sinai and 
Shechem, and the expression M7 is contrasted with ‘abs, 
which is held to be quite unconnected with the Shiloh cult. 

The main theory on which the work rests is unproved and impro- 
bable, and the many far-fetched applications of the theory give it a 
heavy handicap. ‘That there are doublets in the Massoretic Text is 
readily agreed, but that it was ever dealt with so arbitrarily as is here 
supposed is very unlikely. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Ezekiel, by G. A. 
Cooke, D.D. Pp. xlviii+558. (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1936.) 
Ir is now thirty years since it was announced that Dr. Cooke had 
undertaken to prepare the commentary on Ezekiel in the International 
Critical Commentary. At that time there was little disagreement on 
the broader questions concerning the book, and in 1913 Buchanan 
Gray could write that ‘no other book of the Old Testament is distin- 
guished by such decisive marks of unity of authorship and integrity as 
this’, But in the interval there has been far greater activity in the 
criticism of Ezekiel than in all the preceding centuries, and very varied 
have been the solutions proposed. 
In 1924 Hélscher denied to Ezekiel the authorship of all but 170 
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verses of the book, while in 1930 Torrey made the whole work a pseud- 
epigraph, written in the name of a prophet of Manasseh’s reign and 
subsequently revised and transferred to the Exilic period. In the 
following year James Smith propounded the view that Ezekiel belonged 
to the northern exiles, and that his date was more than a century earlier 
than has been supposed, and in 1932 Herntrich argued that part of 
Ezekiel’s ministry was exercised in Palestine and part in Babylon, but 
that editorial alteration was responsible for transferring the Palestinian 
prophecies to Babylon and for considerable additions to his work, 
including the whole of chapters xl—xlviii. Herntrich’s view greatly in- 
fluenced Oesterley and Robinson and also Battersby Harford, and the 
view that the book of Ezekiel is not a unity, and that part at any rate 
belongs to a Palestinian ministry, has steadily gained ground. 

In the present year two new commentaries on Ezekiel have appeared. 
For before Cooke’s, but too late to be utilized by him, came Bertholet’s 
in Eissfeldt’s Handbuch. This again, while by no means wholly follow- 
ing Herntrich, assigned the ministry of Ezekiel to Palestine until 
585 B.c., and then to Babylonia, but retained for Ezekiel the bulk of 
chapters xl-xlviii, though finding accretions both here and elsewhere 
in the book. 

In reaction from these positions Cooke accepts the Babylonian back- 
ground of Ezekiel’s prophecies and holds that it was as easy for him to 
address his prophecies to distant Jerusalem as for other prophets 
to prophesy against foreign nations from Israelite soil. But he is so far 
influenced by all this recent criticism that he finds much secondary 
material throughout the book. ‘Everywhere, throughout the Book, 
successive editors have been at work, collecting stray oracles, adding 
comments of their own, emending what seemed to be at fault, some- 
times lighting up dark places with a ray of hope’ (p. xxvi). In _parti- 
cular, the arrangement of the oracles is editorial and is different from 
that which the prophet originally planned. 

On the much discussed verses i 1-3 the view of Begrich, that the 
date in i 1 is identical with that in i 2, but that two different systems of 
chronology account for the year appearing as the thirtieth in the one 
verse and the fifth in the other, is held to be the most probable. ‘The 
emendation whereby Herntrich seeks to support his treatment of the 
verses is dismissed as not Hebrew, and his view receives no further 
consideration. It may be observed that Bertholet reads thirteenth for 
thirtieth, but instead of taking this as the thirteenth year of Nebuchad- 
rezzar (as did Rothstein), he carries it down to 585 B.c., and differenti- 
ates it from the fi/th year of verse 2. 

Cooke regards chapters xxxviii-xxxix as a secondary apocalypse, 
inserted by a later hand, and having nothing whatever to do with 
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Ezekiel. Here Bertholet is in substantial agreement, for he analyses 
the chapters into two parallel recensions, neither of which can be 
assigned to the prophet Ezekiel. 

In the analysis of chapters xl-xlviii Cooke bases himself upon the 
work of Herrmann, Steuernagel and Hdlscher, though only to the 
extent of distinguishing secondary elements. He is unwilling to commit 
himself to more than the view that the additions come from various 
hands and from various times. The secondary elements he removes 
are xliii 13-27, xliv 25-7, 31, xlv, xlvi 1-18, xlvii 13—xlviii 35. The 
area of agreement between him and Bertholet (or Galling, who did part 
of Bertholet’s commentary on these chapters) is less extensive here, 
for the latter finds independent passages imported into the work in 
xliii 18-27, xlv 18-20, xlvi 1-3, 8-10, and glosses in xl 38-43, xliii 3, 
10-17, xliv 18, 26-31, xlv 2, 12,17b, xlvi rr, 15, xlvii 22-3, x\viii 
21 b-22. 

It is clear that finality, whether on the question of the sphere of 
Ezekiel’s ministry, or on the analysis of the book, has not yet been 
attained and, despite the many measures of oil that have been added 
to the three hundred Rabbi Hananiah ben Hezekiah burnt over this 
book, more will have to be burnt before agreement is attained. By its 
firm rejection of the extreme views of Hélscher and Torrey, and by 
the fundamental caution with which it approaches every problem, the 
present commentary will offer a valuable contribution to the final 
solution. 

On the question of the abnormal experiences of Ezekiel, Cooke 
objects to their @ priori rejection as incredible, or to their treatment 
as pathological. He insists that they are essentially psychological 
rather than pathological, and that, though to-day we should express the 
experiences in different terms, there is no reason why we should 
question the spiritual reality which lay behind them. 

The arrangement of the commentary follows that usual in the series, 
the philological and textual notes on each section coming after the 
exegetical notes. There is, however, one chief difference. Any Hebrew 
words quoted in the exegetical sections stand in romanized form, so 
that Hebrew characters are confined to the philological sections, which 
the reader who is unacquainted with the language can easily omit. The 
notes throughout are careful and exact and display the author’s patient 
scholarship and wide acquaintance with the literature of the subject. 
Particularly valuable is the final section of the Introduction, dealing 
with the Text and Versions, where a classified analysis of the differences 
between the Massoretic Text and the Septuagint is provided. 

One serious lack is a good bibliography. While there are, scattered 
throughout the book, innumerable references to the literature on 
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Ezekiel, it would have been an advantage to have the titles collected, 
and there are many other important books and articles, to which no 
direct reference is made, though the author is doubtless well acquainted 
with them. In the brief review of recent theories on Ezekiel to be 
found in the Introduction, room might have been found for some 
account of the views of James Smith, who is unmentioned save for the 
intimation that Battersby Harford disagreed with him at one point, and 
for those of Oesterley and Robinson, Hempel and Eissfeldt. To the 
last-named there are references elsewhere in the book, but to Oesterley 
and Robinson’s /ntroduction, or to Hempel’s Althebriische Literatur, 
I have found none, though both offer some contribution to the solution 
of the problem of the book. 

H. H. Row 


Exégise Targumique and Exégese Apocryphe des Prophtties Messianiques, 
by J.-J. BrizERRE-NARBONNE (Geuthner, Paris, 1936 and 1937). 


M. BrriERRE-NARBONNE is very persevering and painstaking. We 
have already noticed two of his proposed volumes on the references to 
the Messiah in post-Biblical Literature (which are an addition to his 
preparatory work on the Messianic prophecies in general, 1933),’ and 
here he gives us two more. His fifth volume will contain the Cabba- 
listic references, and he further promises yet another on the Commentary 
on Genesis by Moses ha-Darshan (eleventh century), which will indeed 
be welcome. The third and fourth volumes now before us follow the 
same method as the first two. He gives us the original texts, with a 
French translation, a few brief Notes and copious Indices. The value 
of his quotations naturally will depend on the accuracy of the text he 
follows, but he does not seem always to specify this. We observe that 
in his quotations from II (1V) Esdras he gives the original in Hebrew 
characters with the addition of Aramaic points. But this is only 
a transliteration of Ceriani’s reproduction of the one Syriac manuscript, 
and the plea that the transliteration will give a better idea of the form 
in which the early Aramaic scholars used it is quite insufficient. The 
personal element of error in even transliteration (especially with the 
addition of points) cannot be overlooked. It should be noticed that 
he spreads the net of his material very widely, for in the fourth volume 
he includes Enoch, the Psalms of Solomon, the Zadokite Document, 
II (IV) Esdras, the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch (transliterated into 
Aramaic), the Sibyllines, the Book of Zorobabel, the Apocalypse of 
the Ten Signs of the Messiah, the Apocalypse of Elijah, the very late 
Mysteries of Simeon ben Jochai and his Prayer, the Book of Jubilees, 


1 ).T.S, xxxv April 1934, p. 216; xxxvi Jan. and Oct. 1935, pp. 83-85 and 418. 
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the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, and the Apocalypse of 
Abraham, In any case this wide range of materials is all to the 
advantage of the reader. A. Lukyn WILLIAMS. 


Divine Causation, a critical study of intermediaries, by W. J. BEALE, 
MA., B.D., D.Phil. Pp. xv+335. (Macmillan, London, 1937.) 


Ir is the object of this book to maintain the opinion that belief in 
what Dr Beale calls a spatially transcendent God always involves 
belief in intermediaries and is therefore bad. For such belief Dr Beale 
would substitute a doctrine of the Transcend-Immanence of God, in 
which the conceptions of transcendence and immanence are combined, 
and from which any idea of ‘ spatial transcendence’ shall be rigorously 
excluded. 

The bulk of the book (to p. 238) is concerned with a historical 
survey of phases of the belief which Dr Beale wishes to condemn. 
Four introductory chapters argue that primitive man recognizes the 
fact of ‘causation’ and tends to unify many supposed ‘causal sources’ 
and so to grow into a belief in one supreme causal source. Dr Beale 
then migrates to a long section on the Old Testament beginning with 
a discussion of the process of transferring ‘subsidiary causes’ to the one 
God, Yahweh. This leads to a survey of a long list of Old Testament 
means of mediation which enters into considerable detail. Dr Beale 
would save his readers from the errors to which they are liable by 
their dependence on the English Versions. But his guidance in these 
Matters, quite apart from misleading transliterations of Hebrew words 
(which are seldom spelled correctly), is scarcely trustworthy. For 
example, on p. 197, we are given various references to illustrate the 
‘uses singular and plural’ of the noun j®¥%. The word, however, 
forms no plural in Biblical Hebrew. Dr Beale has either confused the 
verb with the noun, or deduced the existence of a plural of the noun 
IXY from the English Versions of yy xxxviii 20 (=MT 21), Ixxi 13, 
and cix 4. But Dr Beale’s main point in this section is stated simply 
enough on p. 201—that the God (of the Jews) after the exile was 
‘spatially transcendent’ ‘ occupying an inaccessible throne’. The next 
chapter (x) was written to dispose of the familiar protests of rabbinists 
against ‘the assertion of the transcendentalism of the Rabbinic God’. 
But the whole chapter is beside the point. It merely asserts that 
a doctrine of ‘spatial transcendence’ characterizes an ill-assorted collec- 
tion of ‘extra-canonical works dating from about the second century B.C.’ 
(p. 203). The talmudic and midrashic literature, which prompts the 
protests of which Dr Beale would dispose, is completely ignored. 
Chapter xi deals with generous comprehensiveness with Plato, Aristotle, 
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Neo-platonism, Scholasticism, Deism, and even more recent move- 
ments. Writing of Aquinas, Dr Beale says: ‘So long as transcendence 
and immanence are treated as separate and unrelated qualities contra- 
diction seems inevitable’ (p. 230). But did Aquinas treat transcendence 
and immanence as ‘ qualities’ at all? 

The end of the matter is given on p. 238. Throughout the material 
reviewed ‘intermediaries are introduced into the system when the 
Causal Source is conceived of as spatially transcendent’. Dr Beale’s 
remedy is, as we have seen, a doctrine of the ‘ Transcend-Immanence’ 
of God—a label which seems a contradiction in terms. He believes 
that the transcendence of God involves his immanence in his creation, 
just as an artist is immanent in his picture. The creation must reflect 
the creator. Dr Beale arrives at this conclusion ‘reasoning on the 
postulate that transcendent qualities are immanent in the subject or 
object which they transcend’. This is scarcely a contribution to 
thought. After all, many people have said many times that God’s 
character is reflected in the creation. Two chapters remain, The first 
is about the New Testament. Dr Beale considers that Jesus did not 
believe in intermediaries, and that no saying in the gospels which 
presupposes the existence of angels can be regarded as coming from 
Jesus himself. In the last chapter Dr Beale would rouse Christians 
from their present state of ‘ ethical stagnation’. He also quotes (p. 312) 
a saying of Bacon’s: ‘Truth comes out of error much more rapidly than 
it comes out of confusion.’ This is cold comfort to readers of his 
book. 


H. St J. Hart. 


: The Commentary on the Psalms with Glosses in Old Irish, preserved in 
b the Ambrosian Library (MS C 301 inf.). Collotype facsimile, with 
introduction by R. I. Best. Published by the Royal Irish 
Academy. (Hodges, Figgis & Co., Dublin ; Williams & Norgate, 
London, 1936.) 


WE have here, in addition to the reproduction of the 146 folios of 
the Ambrosian MS C 3or inf. (originally of Bobbio), that of two folios 
of the Turin F. iv 1 fasc. 7 (a fragment of a commentary on St Mark 
written, as Dr Best has now definitely established, by the scribe of the 
Ambrosian MS). The editor has also had the happy thought of in- 
cluding ten plates of the margins of certain folios of C 301 inf. His 
Introduction, pp. 2-39, provides an admirable description of the Ambro- 
sian MS, with a minute analysis of the script and the orthography ; and 
a most valuable survey of the literature which has grown up round this 
commentary on the Psalms during the last forty years. 
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The Ambrosian codex contains (apart from Irish matter on the recto 
of f. 1) (1) Jerome’s Preface to the Psalms, the prologue attributed to 
Bede, and Jerome’s prologue ad Suffronium ; (2) fragments of a com- 
mentary on Psalms xvi to xl; and (3) a commentary on the whole of 
the Psalter. The Latin text in (1) and (3) has occasional Latin glosses, 
and copious ‘glosses’ in Old Irish ; the text of (2) has a few Latin, but 
no Irish, glosses. From this fact it follows that the codex (all of it, 
according to Best, with the exception of a small number of Irish 
‘glosses ’, written by the same hand) is derived, so far as the Latin text 
is concerned, from at least two independent sources. 

The portions of the codex that contain Irish ‘glosses’, (1) and (3) 
above, were published by Ascoli in 1871 in vol. v of the Archivio 
glottologico italiano. ‘The ‘glosses’ with portions of the text were 
published by Stokes and Strachan in vol. i of the Thesaurus Palaeo- 
hibernicus in 1901. Ascoli’s diplomatic edition of the text is not free 
from errors, which have been reproduced by Stokes—Strachan; his 
readings of the Irish ‘glosses’ were revised by Stokes-Strachan, who, 
however, introduced errors of their own. The text of the fragmentary 
commentary, ff. 4-13, has up till now been accessible only in the MS. 

Of the Irish ‘ glosses’ in the codex it should perhaps be said here 
that, while a large proportion of them are glosses in the usual sense of 
the word, very many of them are comments on the commentary, or on 
other commentaries known to the authors of the ‘ glosses’. Others 
are echoes from the lecture-room of the professor of Rhetoric. Portions 
(r) and (3) of the codex form, in fact, a variorum edition of the com- 
mentary, and the notes, which have been hitherto studied almost 
exclusively as illustrations of Old Irish grammar, will be found to be of 
substantial interest for the history of the Psalter, as well as for the 
history of learning in medieval Ireland. 

There appears to be no evidence as to the place of origin of the 
codex (for the Irish glosses and annotations were copied from a written 
source, or written sources), or its date. The identification of a Mail 
Gaimrid referred to in Irish notes as an authority with the abbot of 
Bangor who died in 839 is doubtful. Nor is there any serious ground 
for supposing that Columban, the founder of Bobbio, had anything to do 
with either the fragmentary or the complete commentary which the codex 
contains. There is no justification for the practice of referring to the 
commentaries as ‘ Columban’ except the fact that the codex originally 
belonged to the monastery of Bobbio and has been identified on in- 
sufficient grounds with a Columbani expositio super omnes psalmos 
mentioned in a ninth-century catalogue of the monastery library, and 
the tradition, reported by Jonas, that Columban (like Theodore of 
Mopsuestia) wrote a commentary on the Psalms in early youth. That 
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is a pity, for it would be interesting to know that the author of the 
denunciation of Nestorianism addressed to Boniface IV about 613 had 
himself been associated with an expurgated version of the work of a man 
more than suspect of Nestorian teaching. 

It has been beyond doubt since 1896 that much, at any rate, ot the 
main commentary is derived from the commentary on the Psalms by 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, now known only from fragments of the Greek 
text and by Latin versions of portions of it embedded in the Constitutum 
of Vigilius and the like. Mercati’s discovery in 1896 was followed 
twenty years later by Vaccari’s attempt to show that the Latin text of 
the commentary was the work of the Pelagian bishop, Julian of Eclanum, 
and, although it was influenced by Theodore, contained elements from 
other sources. The final proof that whole passages from Theodore’s 
commentary are rendered word for word in the Ambrosian com- 
mentaries was furnished in 1926 by Devreesse, who examined for the 
first time the relations between the text of the main commentary 
(published by Ascoli), that of the unpublished fragmentary commentary 
of the Milan codex, and that of an unpublished commentary preserved 
in the Turin (Bobbio) MS F. iv 1, fasc. 5, 6. 

The position now appears to be that, while the existing portions of 
Theodore’s commentary can be identified with parts of the Milan texts, 
the precise relation of the complete with the fragmentary commentary 
and the source of the greater part of the complete commentary are 
matter of conjecture. In further investigation of these questions an 
acute observation of Dr Best will have to be taken into account. It 
has been hitherto assumed that the main, or complete, commentary is 
the result of a process of abridgement, and it is constantly referred to, 
e.g., by Devreesse, as the ‘abbreviated’ or ‘epitomized’ commentary. 
This notion is based on what is clearly a mistranslation by Ascoli of 
a repeated note in Irish on two references by the commentator to 
a statement in a prologue which the Irish annotator could not find. 
Ascoli understood the note as: ‘It has not survived in the prologue, for 
this is an epitome.’ The word translated ‘epitome’ occurs only in this 
repeated note. Dr Best argues from the context that the meaning 
‘epitome’ is impossible, and translates ‘ fragment ’. 

Attention must be called to two printer’s errors. In the facsimile 
the folios 89 and go are numbered go and 8g ; and, in the Introduction, 
Pp. 32, the rare abbreviation am = autem has been placed as if = aut. 

J. FRASER. 


La Jeunesse d’Origene, histoire de Vécole d’Alexandrie au début du 
ut siécle. Par René Capiou. (Etudes de Théologie Historique, 
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publiées sous la direction des Professeurs de Théologie 4 l'Institut 
Catholique de Paris.) (Beauchesne et fils, Paris, 1936.) 


THE names of Huet, Denis, Bardy, Puech, and de Faye suggest 
that there is some peculiar affinity between the French genius and the 
thought of Origen. No one will, indeed, underrate the erudite labours 
of Redepenning, or the no less illuminating work of our own Westcott 
and Bigg. But the names which we have given seem to establish the 
existence in France of what may be called a traditional sympathy with 
Origen, which can hardly flow from the logical clarity of the French 
mind (for Origen is usually diffuse and often obscure), and in which it 
may not be altogether fantastic to see a subterranean survival in its 
former home of the influence of Gallicanism. Intellectual atmospheres 
have a strange property of clinging to particular places: and the 
successors of those who met in the Assembly of 1682 might, perhaps, 
be expected a priori to be conscious of a certain kinship with the first 
great exponent of Liberal Catholicism. (To avoid misunderstanding, 
we hasten to add that M. Cadiou’s work is duly provided with the 
nihil obstat and imprimatur of ecclesiastical authority.) 

M. Cadiou has already proved himself, by his earlier work, Znfro- 
duction au systeme a’ Origéne, to be a worthy heir of this distinguished 
tradition, and the work before us will maintain and extend his reputa- 
tion. It is, at first sight, tantalizing that the book deals only with the 
first part of Origen’s career, which ended with his migration from 
Alexandria to Caesarea in 231 or 232. But it may be hoped that this 
work may be followed by a companion volume on the Caesarean 
period ; and the dominating position in the Origenian corpus occupied 
by the de Principiis, the crowning achievement of the Alexandrian 
epoch, doubtless justifies the separate treatment of Origen’s ‘ youth’, 
which (assuming the commonly accepted date of 185 for his birth) 
M. Cadiou generously extends to the age of forty-five. This task the 
author has achieved with admirable clearness and erudition, prefacing 
the account of Origen himself with a sketch of the catechetical school 
of Alexandria and of its intellectual tradition, and setting the main 
ideas of Origen’s system against the background of Platonic, Stoic, and 
Gnostic thought which so largely determined them. The outlines of 
those ideas—the pre-existence of souls, the pre-mundane Fall of spirits 
to different levels of the material universe, continual reincarnation 
through a vast cosmic procession, world succeeding world until the 
arrival of the final consummation when ‘God shall be all in all’, the 
eternal generation of the Son, His subordination to the Father, and 
the subordination of the Spirit to Him—are well known, and it might 
seem as though there were nothing more to be said on the subject. 
This would, indeed, be the case if there were in existence a complete 
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and indisputable text of the original Greek of the de Principiis. Un- 
fortunately, however, we are still dependent, in the main, upon the 
Latin translation of Rufinus. Less than one-sixth survives in the 
Greek ; and of this, if we exclude the long passages III i and IV i-iii 
preserved in the Philocalia, the greater part consists of fragments 
preserved by writers who were bitterly hostile to Origen and may from 
time to time have given his language an unorthodox twist. These 
latter have been pieced together by the ingenuity of Prof. Koetschau, 
and restored to their proper contexts in the light of the corresponding 
passages in Rufinus’s translation; and the resulting text (Griech. 
Christ. Schriftst., Bd. 22), furnished as it is with a critical apparatus 
containing Jerome’s renderings (in his letter to Avitus) of certain 
passages, may be deemed to provide a version which is as nearly 
authoritative as is possible in the present state of our knowledge— 
a version which, according to M. de Faye, ‘renders obsolete every 
exposition of Origen’s theology which saw the light’ before its 
publication. 

Given the reliability (in a broad general sense) of Koetschau’s 
reconstruction of the remains of the Greek text, what conclusions 
follow with regard to the dona fides of Rufinus? It has, of course, 
always been known that his translation is very far from satisfying 
modern standards of faithfulness and accuracy, and is in large measure 
a paraphrase rather than a translation ; but are we to go farther, and 
conclude with de Faye and Koetschau himself that Rufinus was guilty 
of what would amount to deliberate falsification, or are we to follow 
M. Gustave Bardy in his attempt to rehabilitate Rufinus, on the 
ground that he used no more liberty than was conceded to a trans- 
lator by the literary conventions of the day, and that his sincerity is 
vindicated by the amount of what his contemporaries would in any 
case have deemed heterodox speculation which he has preserved? 
On the answer to the question depends in large measure the view 
which we take of the manner and proportion in which Origen held the 
characteristic ideas mentioned above—the pre-cosmic Fall, reincarna- 
tion, universalism, and subordinationism. If we accept the general 
good faith of Rufinus, we shall tend to think of Origen as, on the 
whole, fundamentally ‘orthodox’, though permitting himself a daring 
liberty of speculation in matters which he believed to be, for Catholic 
Christians, open questions. If, on the other hand, we accept not 
merely Koetschau’s Greek text but Koetschau’s and de Faye’s in- 
ferences from it, we shall find ourselves emphasizing the subording- 
tionism and the reincarnationism to such an extent that the Origenian 
theology may well appear to be merely one more form of Gnosticism 
beneath a thinly Christian disguise. It follows that those who take 
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the former view will be disposed to be less, and those who take the 
latter view more, sympathetic with the posthumous condemnation 
passed upon Origen in the sixth century. 

This is the fundamental question which divides the students of 
Origen, and it cannot be said that M. Cadiou has finally solved it. 
He himself inclines to a mediating view, accepting the good faith of 
Rufinus, but allowing for the inevitable inability of a Western trans- 
lator of the fourth century to appreciate the nwances and the point of 
view of an Eastern author of the third, and not overlooking a certain 
tendency on the part of Rufinus to apply a little judicious whitewash 
to his hero, as shown by the significant omission of the very definitely 
subordinationist passage IV iv 8 (Koetschau, p. 360). It is a dis- 
appointment to the present reviewer that M. Cadiou makes no attempt 
to explain the mysterious opinion apparently ascribed to Origen by 
the fifth of Justinian’s anathematisms, namely, that in the Resurrection 
the bodies of men will be oda:poedq: perhaps a second volume will 
contain a discussion of this puzzle. But the book marks a very 
definite step forward in at least one respect, namely, that it banishes 
the phantom or phantoms of one or more pagan Origens, alleged to 
have lived at the same time as the Christian Father. M. Cadiou thus 
enables us to follow Eusebius in applying to the sage of Alexandria 
various scraps or information given us by Porphyry and others about 
an otherwise unknown Platonist, and thereby appreciably enriches our 
knowledge of the thought and personality of Adamantius Origenes, of 
whom it has been written, ‘There has been no truly great man in the 
Church who did not love him a little’ (Bigg Christian Platonists, 
2nd ed., p. 329). 


Origen on First Principles, being Koetschau’s Text of the De Principiis 
translated into English, together with an Introduction and Notes 
by G. W. Butterworth, Litt.D., Bodington Memorial Fellow of 
the University of Leeds. (S.P.C.K., 1936.) 


THE publication of an authoritative critical text of the De Principiis, 
including both the Latin of Rufinus and what may be deemed a 
relatively final retesselation into a consistent fabric of such fragments 
of the Greek original as have been preserved to us in the Philocalia, 
Justinian ad Mennam, the Myriobiblon of Photius, and similar sources, 
by Prof. Paul Koetschau, in the Berlin Corpus of the Greek Fathers, 
naturally called for a new English translation of this, the first attempt 
at a systematic presentation of the whole range of Christian doctrine. 
This task has been admirably carried out by Dr Butterworth. The 
translation is lucid and elegant, and, as reference to the original 
testifies, is characterized by scholarly accuracy and precision. A brief, 
VOL, XXXIX. 
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but valuable, introduction is prefixed, containing an account of Origen’s 
life and of the chief problems which have been raised with regard to 
the true interpretation of his thought. The book should be of the 
greatest use to those who are beginning the study of the Father of 
Greek Patristic Theology. N. P. WILLIAMs. 


Histoire de ? Eglise, by A. Fiicue and V. Martin. I. L’Eglise primi- 
tive, by J. Lepreron and J. ZetLver ; and II. De fa fin du 1° 
siecle a la paix constantinienne, by the same authors. Pp. 474 and 
511. (Bloud and Gay, Paris, 1935.) 


- THE provision of a cheap up-to-date history of the Church from its 
origins to the present day, in twenty-four 500-page volumes, is so 
gallant an undertaking that a reviewer of these first two volumes may 
suitably begin by wishing the editors health and strength to finish their 
great task. They have gained the collaboration of a remarkable body 
of writers. And the first two volumes, despite such criticisms as 
follow, set a standard of distinction that justifies the confidence of 
subscribers. It is in the nature of the case that such a series, if it is 
to be produced at all, must be produced at high pressure. The time 
of the specialists who collaborate on the several volumes is one con- 
sideration. Another is that the great body of recent literature and 
research which they try to put at the reader’s disposal is all the time 
increasing. The learned authors therefore write ‘from the shoulder’, 
a straight-out story for reading, well-documented in footnotes, but 
somewhat uncondensed and loosely arranged. There are tables of 
contents but no index. Foot-notes suffer from frequent imperfection. 
The authors ought hardly to bear the blame. One would wish, simply, 
that the editors had been able to organize for them an adequate supply 
of student and other voluntary help for checking, indexing, and sub- 
editorship generally, 

Commonly the result of the lack of such help is mere untidiness. 
Thus when, on p. 252 of vol. i, Pére Lebreton wanted to refer to 
J. Weiss’s posthumous Das Urchristentum, he apparently had before 
him only a note of the page-number he required, but not of the title 
or place and date of publication of the book. So the reference is 
merely to Weiss’s work ‘sur les Origines Chrétiennes’. A student 
could have got the footnote into shape, and it would have been worth 
while to do so. But, after all, the page-number is right, and the 
reader can do what is necessary, if he wants to. 

It is a different matter in the case of such a reference as that on 
p. 19 to ‘G. La Piana Zhe foreign groups in Rom (sic), Cambridge, 
mai 1927’. The reference is meant to be to a number of the Harvard 
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Theological Review. On p. 20 again, the mysterious qualification 
‘Middleton Co, 1931’ which follows the title of Miss Ross Taylor’s 
Divinity of the Roman Emperor means that the place of publication is 
Middletown, Connecticut. It is only fair to say that the references to 
works in English are easily the weakest and most imperfect section of 
the notes, But the list of imperfect foot-notes that could be compiled 
would be rather formidable. 

On rare occasions the defect is of more serious import. An example 
is provided by vol. ii, p. 74, note 2. Here we read of ‘une édition 
syriaque des quatre évangiles séparés (vers 200) par Paul, troisitme 
évéque d’Edesse’. Paul is of course a mere typographical error for 
Palat. Reference is given to Souter Zext and Canon of the New 
Testament. Unfortunately, however, it was taken from a foot-note in 
Kidd’s History of the Church, upon which at this point Pére Lebreton 
was making a heavy draught. Kidd’s foot-note conceals the fact that 
Souter is recounting a conjecture of Burkitt, put forward in his 
St Margaret's Lectures, 1904. It is the same conjecture that Burkitt 
broaches again in Zvangelion Da-Mepharreshe (vol. ii, p. 206) with the 
words ‘In offering now a conjecture concerning the historical circum- 
stances which gave birth to that version of the Gospels, | am well 
aware of its precarious nature’. It was indeed more precarious than 
he thought. For it rested on his belief in the existence of a built 
church at Edessa in 201, which in turn was based on an entry in the 
Chronicle of Edessa. But this entry has been shewn conclusively by 
W. Bauer, in his Rechtgliubigheit und Ketserei, to be no part of the 
original text of the Chronicle. ‘The Westernizing or ‘catholic’ as- 
cendancy at Edessa must be put in the neighbourhood of a.D. 300 
rather than 200. 

Shortly after publishing this volume of the Histoire de PEglise, Pére 
Lebreton reviewed Rechigliubigheit und Ketseret in Recherches de Science 
religieuse (Bulletin, December 1935, pp. 605-610). The review is 
hardly more than a debating answer, and provokes the reflexion that 
what lies beneath this negligent foot-note is a real lack of attention to 
the periphery of early ‘catholic’ Christendom. 

In general, however, these volumes exhibit just those high standards 
of scientific method and accurate scholarship that we have come to 
associate with the Revue d’ Histoire ecclésiastique. The editors have, 
indeed, explicitly taken the Revue as their standard in these respects. 

Chapters I to V in the first volume differ in method and feeling 
from the rest of the work. They deal with that part of the history of 
primitive Christianity for which our main sources are the canonical 
books of the New Testament. All perspective as regards historical 
value is tacitly excluded. A dead level of substantial historicity is 
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attributed to every verse alike, whether it be from the Fourth Gospel 
or the First. The Gospels are assumed to represent the inspired 
catechesis of the early Church, behind which we have no right to go. 
They can have been affected by displacements ; the Fourth Gospel, 
for example, is right in putting the cleansing of the temple at the 
beginning of the ministry, while the synoptists have transposed it to 
the time of the triumphal entry by a confusion. But nothing in the 
Gospels can be rejected, even the interpretation of parables. These 
chapters reflect continually Pére Lebreton’s Vie ef enseignement de 
Jésus- Christ. 

It is only fair to add that, unacceptable as may be, to non-Roman 
Catholic readers, such a method of handling canonical sources, the 
chapters in question contain many penetrating observations and excel- 
lent comments. And as soon as the writers pass to non-canonical 
sources, ordinary standards of historical criticism reappear. From 
chapter VI of volume i to the end of the second volume the course of 
early Christian history is admirably traced. Many are the passages in 
which the French genius for crisp and limpid summarization achieve 
something like perfection. At the beginnings of the chapters there 
are full and well-chosen bibliographies. Numbers of more important 
articles in periodicals are made to yield their fruit to the reader as he 
goes along. For the first time the present reviewer finds reference, in 
a History of the Church, to a most memorable article on odium humani 
generis by Edouard Cugq, in the Mé/anges of the French school at Rome 
for 1886. One can only deplore the fact that M. Zeiller has stopped 
there, and, without indicating in any way what Cuq’s thesis is, adopts 
(top of p. 290, vol. i) one quite impossible alternative to the common 
view. Since, then, M. Zeiller has done nothing effective to send 
readers to Cuq, beyond giving the reference, it may be in place to say 
that Cuq’s thesis is most convincing and illuminating and deserved 
not to fall into such oblivion. 

Towards the end of the second volume there is some rather tiresome 
overlapping, as Pére Lebreton and M. Zeiller relieve one another. On 
the other hand, this makes itself the more felt because the work as 
a whole is so readable, in the way in which the rapidly composed 
work of experts often is readable, to a greater degree than their more 
laboured compositions. 


Die Bischofslisten von Chalhedon, Nicaea und Konstantinopel, by 
E. Scuwartz. (Abhandl. d. Bayr. Akad. d. Wiss., N.F., 13-) 
Munich, 1937. 

BisHops may deliberately absent themselves from sessions of a synod 
for the sake of non-co-operation. Others, for specific reasons, may 
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suffer exclusion. Between one synod and another the territorial 
division to which a particular see is assigned may have changed. 
A see may, for atime or even permanently, have an ecclesiastical 
standing that does not correspond with its civil importance. At the 
time of a synod a particular church may be passing through troubles 
which cause it to be unrepresented, or its absent bishop may have 
a proxy, whether a member of his own c/erus or a bishop present at 
the synod. 

All these possible situations and many more leave their appropriate 
mark upon the attendance-lists or lists of signatures connected with 
the synod in question. Often there are implications of great interest. 
Dr Schwartz, in this paper (that approaches the dimensions of a small 
book—it covers 90 pages of medium quarto) attacks the question from 
the other end, and examines the extant lists connected with the three 
great Councils for significant features. Sometimes the significance is 
obvious. Such is the case with the disappearance of the Egyptian 
bishops from the attendance lists of Chalcedon after the first session. 
But more than once Dr Schwartz finds puzzling features in the lists 
and renounces the hope of a solution. But most often peculiarities in 
the lists are betwixt and between: they are not wholly explained by 
existing knowledge, and yet a simple and likely hypothesis lies near at 
hand. Sometimes everything fits so well that the hypothesis is as 
good as new knowledge. At other times it is at best provisional or 
even tentative. 

The three Councils stand together in the fact that they were con- 
ducted under the close supervision of the Autocrat. But it is only in 
the case of the Chalcedonense that this affects the lists to any great 
extent. The close connexion established by that time between ortho- 
doxy and canon and civil law, and the presence of governmental 
officers as assessors, resulted in a much greater formality of procedure 
than had been common in ecclesiastical synods. The attendance-lists 
kept for every session, and the list of signatures to the Definitio Fidei 
at the sixth session, with, finally, a general list to accompany the Acta 
of all bishops taking part in the Council, are each arranged on the 
basis of the civil divisions of the Empire and testify the hand of 
imperial notaries. 

At the second session, when the bishops were left free to condemn 
Dioscorus in their own way, the abstentions to which the attendance- 
lists bear witness are most informative. It would seem that abstention 
was the boldest step the bishops dared to take, in view of the plain 
indications of the imperial will. Only Asia Minor, on the other hand, 
followed wholeheartedly the lead of Constantinople. The European 
provinces shewed the usual Western tendency to jump with Egypt, and 
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were divided in their response. The suffragans of the six metropolitans, 
who lay at this stage under threat of deposition, made their joint 
protest by means of abstention. This attendance-list, in short, is an 
eloquent demonstration of the state of feeling among the bishops. 

Dr Schwartz’s paper is full of ingenious and interesting argument. 
One example may suffice. Eusebius of Dorylaeum might be expected 
to appear in the lists as an inconspicuous suffragan of Phrygia Salu- 
taris. Instead, he appears under Syria I; and in the abbreviated 
attendance-lists of the later sessions, where only four suffragans in each 
province are named, he always appears as No. 4 for that province. 
Dr Schwartz’s comment is that for a short while after Chalcedon 
Eusebius was still ‘news’. Therefore, the irregular prominence thus 
accorded to him must be somehow connected with publicity. Dr Schwartz 
concludes that these lists were not made simply for storing in archives, 
but for the effect that they might have upon a public. He accordingly 
dates them as belonging to the church-political situation of 454. 

Turning to the lists of Nicaea and Constantinople we are drawn into 
the fascinating theme of the corpus canonum and the growth of its 
importance in the West. In treating of the part played by Alexandria 
in this process, Dr Schwartz draws attention to a characteristic Alexan- 
drine lack of interest in archives and history apart from polemics. 
He makes the Nicene list yield information upon Constantine’s 
modifications of the reforms of Diocletian in the matter of imperial 
decentralization. 

The reader, however, must go to the work itself to discover what wide- 
ranging interests can be coaxed out of these barren-looking lists of 
names. Dr Schwartz notes, with a regret tinged with surprise, that no 
one continues the work of publication from the Clarendon Press of 
Ecclesiae Occidentalis monumenta juris antiquissima begun by the late 
Professor C. H. Turner. The paper under review makes it clear that 
such works are worth while. 


Studien zum Concilium Ephesinum, 1V d ‘Zur Literatur iiber Nestorius 
und zum Inhalt der Ephesus-Enzyklika’ by I. Rucker. (Privately 
printed, from the author, Pfarrer of Oxenbrunn-iiber-Giinzburg, 
a.D. 1934-1936.) 


Tuis part of Pfarrer Rucker’s Studien, covering 136 crowded pages, 
is not much easier reading than earlier parts of the work. Yet it 
repays the struggles of an English reader, because the author has 
steeped himself in the literature of the Nestorian controversy as, 
perhaps, no other living writer, and strives earnestly to relate in prin- 
ciple that episode to living religious issues. 
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This section is, further, the more interesting for having a certain 
spice of danger about it. For it reviews and defends—but at the same 
time, in some sense, criticizes—the papal Encyclical Lux veritatis, of 
Christmas, 1931, which crowned the Roman celebration of the fifteenth 
centenary of the Council of Ephesus. 

The author will not approach so delicate a task without having at 
his back the forces of recent scholarship concerning the Nestorian 
controversy. He begins, therefore, with a review of Pesch (1914), 
Bethune-Baker, Fendt, Junglas, Jugie, and Pesch again (1921). ‘This 
enables him to bring into view the following facts, as emerging from 
that combination of studies. First, the majority at Ephesus, with 
Cyril, had diverged from the continuous line of tradition from Nicaea, 
in a sense represented by the post-Ephesian Verbum incarnatum as 
compared with the credal Christus incarnatus. And second, the 
Antiochene party, whose doctrinal principles are interpreted by the 
Liber Heraclidis, while heterodox in relation to the rest of Christendom, 
was not heretical as heresy had been accounted in any earlier stage of 
Christian history. It was, in fact, scrupulously biblical and Nicene 
in intention, and that in a more marked degree than its opponents. 
Finally, the Liber Heraclidis, the text of which was published by 
Bedjan with double imprimatur dated from Paris and Cologne in 1909, 
is an impressive Christian document, which deserves and repays study. 

There follows an analysis of the Liber Heraclidis, which in turn 
gives place to a short account of the history and contents of the 
Encyclical in which the Pope took occasion of the centenary to 
commend to the separated brethren the age-long leadership and pro- 
tectorate exercised by the Roman Church in the interests of all 
Christendom, and to laud the Fathers of Ephesus for their witness to 
the unity of Christ’s Divine Person, the truth of Mary’s title Zheotokos, 
and, above all, the primacy of the Roman see. 

The text of the Encyclical is then given, with headings, references, 
and comments, block by block. The reader thus sees that it follows, 
in its interpretation of history, the conventional lines. Nestorius is 
a wilful heretic, and Cyril the champion of Catholic faith. And from 
time to time Pfarrer Rucker’s comments emphasize the disaccord 
between this and the modern scholarly view of the history. For 
example, when the Pope argues that Celestine suffered the Fathers 
of Ephesus to review a question that he had already determined 
because he hoped that their action might bring Nestorius to a better 
frame of mind, the comment calls attention to the realities of the 
situation. There was a yawning split between the doctrinal traditions 
of Antioch and Alexandria. Had Pope Celestine thought what Pope 
Pius represents him as thinking, he must bear the blame of precipitating, 
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through his abysmal ignorance of Eastern Christianity, the tragedy 
that followed. The comment is not actually so blunt, and the 
audacity of any such review of a papal pronouncement finds its ex- 
planation in what follows next. 

Under the heading ‘ Echo of the Encyclical’, Pfarrer Rucker com- 
ments, on somewhat the same lines as he had treated the text of the 
Encyclical, upon the text of a violent attack made in 1932 on the 
Encyclical by H. Hermelink in Céhristliche Welt. Were the com- 
ments shew up, on the one hand, the animus of the Protestant critique, 
and, on the other, the difficulty of a Catholic defence on the old lines. 
Pfarrer Rucker ends, ‘Is the papal view so hard to accept? Well, 
then, back afresh to the study of the Fathers!’ 

Meanwhile, he finds immediate justification for the Encyclical in the 
fact that no ‘modern’ view of the history can yet claim finality. 
Therefore it could not, at this stage, be imposed upon the faithful in 
an authoritative document. The points of present concern in the 
Encyclical are not affected either way. The Unio hypostatica, is, and 
has been, the Catholic safeguard of the unity of Christ’s Divine Person. 
It does not matter then whether an alternative defence of the same 
true faith was or was not as defective as was thought. Neither does 
the problem of Nestorius alter the fact that Ephesus gave the Church 
two priceless blessings, homage to Mary as Zheotokos and recognition 
of the Roman primacy. 

When Pfarrer Rucker reached this point it was already 1936, and 
Cardinal Faulhaber’s Easter sermon prompted him to a recapitulation 
of the vital tenets of modern Catholicism and an attempt to relate them 
to Ephesus. 

Finally, on p. cxxxi he makes his plea to authority, as follows: 
‘While it is clear that difference of opinion must continue upon a large 
number of questions awaiting solution, it is equally clear that a Catholic 
theologian, if he cannot ignore the danger of the Index, must not 
needlessly exaggerate it, touching historical objectivity within a_re- 
stricted phase of tradition-history. Jnfra muros he recognizes the 
Index as a defence-engine on the ramparts of the faith. But he knows 
that those without esteem it very differently and cannot go far enough 
in their attack upon it. Authority, now as of old, puts a rein upon 
over-bold freedom of speech. But here it is a question of impondera- 
bilia which slip through the meshes of the law.’ _ It is a plea, in short, 
that the historical study of the Fathers, and in particular of the 
Antiochene Christology as represented in the Liber Heraclidis, may be 
free from restraint. Nicaea, says Pfarrer Rucker, is the crystallization- 
point of conciliar tradition. Freedom to apply historical criticism to 
Ephesus will help true alinement with Nicene tradition. In tracing 
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back, till they meet, the subsequently diverging streams of tradition, 
he sees the best road to reunion. 

This work is so interesting because its author not only brings into it 
the fruits of very thorough studies but also has himself just such likeness 
of mental physiognomy to the man who forms his subject that he can 
never escape the spell of his great apology, the Lider Heraciidis. 

W. TELFER. 


Priscillien et Espagne chrétienne 2 la fin du IVe siecle, by A. D’ALES, 
S.]. Pp. 188. (G. Beauchesne, Paris, 1936.) 


‘Macnum quoddam est munus atque onus lucem aliquam novam 
afferre, ubi tot et tales homines historiae ac theologiae periti lumen suum 
ostenderint, attamen tantae sint tenebrae.’ This statement of J. A. Davids 
in his work ‘ De Orosio et Sancto Augustino Priscillianistarum adversariis’ 
well expresses the task and difficulties of one who would write about 
Priscillian. In the preface to the work under review, which is a reprint 
of articles published in 1933 in ‘Recherches de Science religieuse’, 
Professor d’Alés writes, ‘nous croyons avoir réalisé quelques progrés’. 
The contents of the five chapters and three appendices justify this 
claim, though it must be allowed that the larger book of Davids, to which 
reference was made above, has dealt more fully with a number of 
topics. 

D’Alés has described the view of Priscillian taken by Catholic 
tradition and the events leading up to the ‘Tragedy of Tréves’: he 
has carefully examined the Wurzburg tractates in order to elucidate the 
views of the Priscillianists, and he has made a study of their doctrinal 
affinities. A few points may be noted: d’Alés (following Palanque) 
dates the execution of Priscillian in a.p. 386: he follows Morin in 
ascribing the authorship of the Wurzburg tractates to Instantius: his 
investigation of these, supported by copious quotations, has convinced 
him of the heterodoxy of the author and that the condemnation of the 
Priscillianists by the Church is confirmed by the tractates, though three 
of these have an apologetic intent. Yet so many heresies were attri- 
buted to the Priscillianists that one is tempted to think that round 
A.D. 400 such attributions were made ‘un peu péle-méle’ (as Bardy 
has written about the edict of Theodosius II in 428). D’Alés has 
not thought it necessary to write a specific refutation of the theory 
of Babut that Priscillian was orthodox and that most of the information 
that we have about him comes from his enemy Ithacius. He judges 
that this question has been settled by Monceaux and Puech, and more 
recently by Davids. 
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With regard to the work as a whole, it should be added that the 
author’s results, while in great measure following and confirming those 
of earlier workers, are definitely based on his own researches and that 
these results are all the more valuable as coming from the pen of 
one who has rendered great service to patristic study. 

J. STEVENSON. 


The Exultet Rolls of South Italy. Pari I1: plates, by MyrtTILia 
Avery. Pp. 53, ccvi plates. Published by the Department of Art 
and Archaeology of Princeton University ; published in England 
by Humpurey MILrorp, Oxford University Press (1936). 


THE exultet, as part of the service sung by the deacon, occurs from 
the fifth century and is concerned with the blessing of the Paschal 
Candle on Easter Saturday. As a class of manuscripts Exultet rolls— 
found from the tenth to the fourteenth centuries—are particularly, 
though not exclusively, associated with southern Italy. The plates of 
this fine work ‘show all the scenes in the 28 known Exultet rolls 
(or fragments) together with those of three closely allied liturgical rolls, 
the Benedictio Fontis of Bari, and the Pontifical and Benedictio Fontis 
in the Casanatense Library, Rome’. The portfolio is accompanied by 
full descriptive notes, but the Introduction to this magnificently pro- 
duced set of facsimiles, which will call for a more extended notice, has 
not yet appeared. N. DENHOLM-YOUNG. 


A History of the English Coronation, by Percy Ernst SCHRAMM, 
translated by Leopo_p G. WickuamM Lecc. Pp. 283. (Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1937.) 


Or the spate of books on the coronation which appeared last year 
perhaps the only one of permanent value was Dr Schramm’s. He 
excuses himself in his introduction for intruding into a family party. 
He is a welcome and honoured guest. Besides making an excuse 
Dr Schramm voices an appeal as follows : ‘ It would be to me a great 
source of pleasure if this book could lead to one result, viz. a new 
edition of the English ordines and the other texts connected with 
coronations. There are more than fifty of them, and so their number 
is greater than that of any other country.’ It is an appeal well worth 
listening to, and it is to be hoped that some one will be found to 
answer the call. Since 1689 the family party has become different in 
many respects, and its character may change even more in the future. 
If only because of these changes, and of possible changes to come, in 
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the coronation ordo, it would be an invaluable thing to have our 
coronation documents all together within the compass of one set of 
volumes instead of being scattered about in the publications of 
learned societies and archaeological periodicals. 

Dr Schramm’s work is manifestly a study of the coronation from the 
point of view of a constitutional historian. In this sense, and in this 
sense only, it is something of a disappointment to those who hoped for 
a detailed study of the liturgical aspects of the ceremony. ‘This is not 
to say, however, that the book takes no cognizance of liturgical 
matters, for the author makes constant use of his great knowledge of 
the ordines and their continental equivalents. The book is divided 
into two parts. ‘The first part is a continuous history of the coronation 
from the ninth century until modern times. It most rightly lays stress 
upon the periods when the ordines were developing into something 
which would remain nominally stable. The time covered by this 
process is roughly from the last quarter of the tenth century until the 
latter part of the fourteenth century. In the second part problems 
concerning the office and status of the king are discussed. ‘The first 
of these is the relation between king and clergy as manifested by the 
history of the anointing. In this relation one of the most important 
elements is whether the king shall be anointed with the most holy of the 
oils, the chrism, or the less important one, the oil of the catechumens. 
In the Anselm ordo of about rroo, which was produced at a time 
when the clergy were particularly conscious of their status, the chrism 
was abandoned, so that the anointing of the king did not bear so strong 
a likeness to that of a bishop with all its disquieting implications. It 
was restored, however, contrary to canon law in the ordo of 1308. 
The second problem is the relation of king and people as displayed in 
the history and developement of election, and the third is the relation 
of kingship and law as illustrated by the various changes undergone in 
the Coronation oath. 

In view of the fact that readers of Dr Schramm’s work who are 
familiar with Mr Wickham Legg’s English Coronation Records may 
find some confusion arising in his nomenclature of the medieval 
ordines, it may be useful to equate the two. Mr Wickham Legg’s 
First English Coronation Order is referred to as ‘ Dunstan ordo’ from 
the fact that it was probably drawn up under the direction of that great 
Archbishop. Dr Schramm divides it up into two recensions, Leofric 
and Egbert, from the Leofric Missal and the Egbert Pontifical in 
which they are found. The first of the two has no crowning, merely 
anointing and enthronement. In the second there is a crowning, but not 
with a crown but with a golden helmet, which is a Germanic custom, 
A fuller ceremonial is found in the ovdo composed for King Edgar’s 
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coronation in 973. This is Mr Wickham Legg’s ‘Second English Coro- 
nation Order’ and Dr Schramm’s ‘ Edgar ordo’, It had considerable 
influence at home and abroad, and was used as a basis of the ordo 
used by the York Anonymous in his tract on the comparison between 
the king’s coronation and a bishop’s consecration. It, in its turn, was 
superseded about rroo by Mr Wickham Legg’s ‘Twelfth Century 
Coronation Order ’ which is Dr Schramm’s ‘ Alcuin ovdo’. This service 
was used until 1308 when a new ordo combining in some respects the 
‘ Alcuin’ and the ‘ Edgar’ ordines was composed for the coronation of 
Edward II. Dr Schramm calls this the ordo of 1308 and indicates its 
great importance as a constitutional historical document. He points 
out an extremely interesting feature of it, namely, that it was enrolled 
as a civil document, thus indicating that it is now the business of the 
State as well as the Church to keep records of such happenings. 
A new and interesting suggestion comes from Dr Schramm’s discussion 
of the last of the medieval ordines known usually as the Liber Regalis 
by Mr Wickham Legg and others. Here this ordo is considered to 
have been drawn up under the influence of Nicholas Lytlington, Abbot 
of Westminster, and is hence called the ‘Lytlington ordo’. English 
students would have been glad to have had fuller details here of 
Dr Schramm’s reasons, though on the face of things his ascription is 
probably correct. At the same time a promised article in the Archiv 


Siir Urkundenforschung vol. xv N.F. i, Heft 2, entitled ‘ Die Krénung 
in England vom 1o, Jahrh. bis zur Neuzeit’ should be referred to. A 
small misprint may be corrected on p. 260: for ‘p. 133, #. 1’ read 
‘p. 135, 1’. F. WoRMALD. 


The Life of Jesus, by ConRaD NoeEL. Pp. xix+619. (J. M. Dent & 
Sons, London, 1937.) 


THis is a strange, but certainly a very interesting, book. It brings 
the reader into contact with the engaging and highly original personality 
of its author. Indeed, if it left on the mind as vivid an impression of 
the Sudject of this biography as the impression it gives us of the Author 
it would be a very great book. Mr Noel has read a great deal, thought 
a great deal, and felt a great deal. The book cannot be fairly reviewed 
except by a sympathetic reviewer, by one who in some measure shares 
Mr Noel’s political aspirations and his passionate indignation at social 
and political injustices and inequalities. The reviewer should share 
also Mr Noel’s suspicions of what he calls the ‘conventional pietistic 
theology of our day’ and of the religious frame of mind which goes 
with it. It requires courage to tell the religious world that Jesus 
‘deprecated the personal love of himself’ (p. 209): but it is very 
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important that, with the necessary qualification which Mr Noel adds in 
the next clause, this unwelcome truth should be boldly spoken. 

Still, in dealing with the book as a whole, words of warning, as well 
as of sympathy and admiration, are needed. The individualist’s 
misreading of Christianity is hardly likely to be corrected by flying to 
the opposite extreme: by an interpretation of Christ and His religion 
which represents His teaching as predominantly political. The ethical 
convictions of Socialism—its sense of the claims of the poor and the 
oppressed, and of the duty of all Christians in respect to these—need 
to be distinguished, more clearly than Mr Noel distinguishes them, 
from socialistic theories of the right economic methods. The former 
arise directly from the fundamental Christian belief in the law in which 
all commandments are ‘ briefly comprehended’. The latter, as even 
the Socialist himself must admit, are not so obviously derived from that 
law. They must be defended by economic arguments and by argu- 
ments which take account of some of the faults and weaknesses of 
mankind. It is true that, if the phrase ‘the Kingdom of God’ has 
little meaning for us—if we have never thought of Christianity as a 
social religion, a movement which calls men to spiritual comradeship, 
to corporate discipleship, which makes Christians regard themselves 
primarily as a ‘redeemed community ’—our knowledge of Christianity 
is incomplete. It may even be true to go further and say, with a writer 
whom Mr Noel quotes, that, till we have seen the social implication of 
the Gospel, we have not understood ‘the first thing about it’. It is 
quite fair to point out how politically-minded were our Lord’s fore- 
runners, the Hebrew prophets. About them Mr Noel writes with 
insight and fairness. It is even fair to say rhetorically that at the 
Transfiguration our Lord’s companions were ‘ Moses, the rebel leader, 
and Elijah, the avenger of the poor man’s liberties’ (p. 103). But it 
is really a misrepresentation to conceive our Lord as moving in the 
same realm of thought as has invented the word ‘ Kulak’ as a term of 
abuse (p. 187). He warns us against covetousness, and no doubt all 
private property brings temptation (though it is equally true to say that 
the possession of some private property is necessary if we are to learn 
and exercise responsibility), But would our Lord have singled out the 
small owner, as such, for rebuke (p. 187)? He allowed Himself to 
accept the hospitality of all classes, including the rich. Again, is it 
fair controversy to call the Parable of the Householder (Matt. xx 1-16) 
the ‘work or maintenance’ parable (p. 188)? There are good 
grounds for holding that the State ought to shoulder the responsibility 
which Mr Noel expresses by this phrase: but can he seriously think 
that our Lord was stating these grounds in this passage? Surely the 
customary interpretation of the Evangelical preacher which connects 
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the Parable with the Pauline doctrine of ‘works’—and argues that 
we are accepted by God not because of the goodness or length or 
completeness of our service, but by the whole-hearted sincerity and self- 
surrendering loyalty with which we accept Christ’s call (His invitation to 
work in the vineyard)—comes much nearer to the mark than Mr Noel’s. 

The book professes to be a life of Jesus. A sketch of the back- 
ground—a study of centuries of Jewish history—is a very good 
introduction to that life. And much of what Mr Noel writes shews 
insight ; especially some of his quotations from other writers. But 
here again his tendency to dwell on one single aspect of our Lord’s 
teaching shews itself. Jesus was more like ‘a bourgeois Professor of 
ethics’ than Mr Noel sees. More insight into the distinctive character 
of His teaching is shewn in Matthew Arnold’s Literature and Dogma 
(though written by a‘ Philistine and the son of a Philistine’) than in 
anything in the present volume. 

Mr Noel certainly has a great gift for picturesque writing. Some- 
times it even seems to get the better of his historical conscience. It is 
quite a clever conjecture (p. 216, bottom, p. 217, top) that it was the 
part which Mary had played in keeping alive Messianic hopes among 
her friends which made some of them ready to assume, when they saw 
her with her Babe, that these hopes were now to be fulfilled. But 
ought not the whole passage to have been stated expressly to be but 
an imaginative reconstruction of history? Mr Noel deals copiously in 
foot-notes elsewhere, but there are no foot-notes here. He should 
surely have guarded the simple reader against thinking that all this 
description of ‘the patient maid of Galilee’, ‘the darling of the little 
company’, rests on anything more secure than Mr Noel’s own 
imagination. 

There is one passage, however, in which Mr Noel uses his gift for 
picturesqueness with admirable effect. His brief description of the 
Apocalyptic writers is a work of genius. He has really understood 
these writers, and (as the saying is) has ‘put himself within their skins’. 
Read the passage beginning ‘ It is only the revolutionist of to-day who 
can understand revolutionists of yesterday’, and ending with his descrip- 
tion of the ‘ visionary with an undying hope’ who yet ‘ despairs of the 
present order of things’: the man who is a pessimist because of a deep 
ultimate optimism. ‘Here is the key to all this violent apocalyptic 
talk of conflagration and despair’ (pp. 176, 177). 


Three Typical Beliefs, by THeopore GERALD Soares, Professor of 
Ethics, California Institute of ‘lechnology. Pp. xi+114. (Univer- 

sity of Chicago Press, 1937.) 
‘Let the Church’, says Professor Soares, ‘set an example of fairness 
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and sympathy.’ In writing this little book he has certainly acted in the 
spirit of this excellent advice. It is not very common to find a Liberal 
theologian who can write of Roman Catholicism and old-fashioned 
Protestant ‘ Fundamentalism’ as Professor Soares does, with sympathy, 
insight, and genuine respect. In the chapter which deals with the 
beliefs of the Roman Catholic, there are, here and there, statements 
which provoke criticism. In what sense, for example, is Roman Catho- 
licism ‘the most ancient form of Christianity (p. 1)? Is there not a 
type of primitive Christianity which was already passing away before 
all the Synoptic Gospels were written? Are there not even forms of 
Christianity existing at the present day which could lay claim to a 
greater antiquity than the present-day Christianity of the Church of 
Rome? That Roman Catholicism is a less ancient type of Christianity 
than that of the Eastern Orthodox Church is no discredit to the Church 
of Rome, but the phrase just quoted is significant of an odd limitation 
of outlook on the part of the author. Again, it is odd that he should 
speak of the ‘ faith of the Roman Catholic’ as ‘ unchanged through the 
centuries’. He specially remarks upon the ‘discipline’ of the Roman 
Church as thus ‘ unchanged’ (p. 1). Such words surely imply that he 
ignores the fact of the Counter-Reformation—a very important and im- 
pressive fact in ecclesiastical history. The developement of the Roman 
Moral Theology since the Reformation has surely affected ‘ discipline’, 
and such developement is clearly a ‘change’. There are Protestants 
who think that the attitude of the Roman Church towards the ‘ doubtful 
conscience ’—the clear distinctions drawn between ‘systems’!: Rigo- 
trism, Probabiliorism, Probabilism, &c.—is one of the most important 
contributions to ethics that has ever been made: and yet the clearest 
of this clear thinking has been done since the Reformation. Again, as 
Professor Soares is himself well aware, neo-Thomism is not the same 
thing as the Thomism of St. Thomas. If it were, why the prefix? But 
the developement, by which the one became the other, is a ‘change’. For 
various reasons one might wish that any one who reads Zhree Typical 
Belie/s should also read One God and Father of Ail, the reply by 
Mr. Milner-White and Canon Wilfred Knox to Father Vernon. Indeed, 
one may respectfully suggest that Professor Soares should read this 
book himself. Still, in spite of small blemishes—very small blemishes 
in themselves, yet the sort of blemishes which sometimes discourage a 
certain type of reader who might profit much by Professor Soares’ book 
—these chapters, which are written with an admirable sympathy, should 
serve to correct some popular errors: though, by the way, in one passage 
Professor Soares appears to overlook the familiar doctrine that, in 


' See e.g. Gury Theologia Moralis cap. iv, De Conscientia probabil: et improbabili 
§ 53. 
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marriage, not the clergyman but the bride and bridegroom are the 
Ministers of the Sacrament.* 

In dealing with Fundamentalism and with Liberalism Professor 
Soares is more at home. Indeed, all that he writes on both these 
subjects—though here, too, he sometimes lies open to criticism—is well 
worth reading. It would be good if this book could be widely imitated ; 
if we could have on similar lines a sympathetic study of Anglo-Catholicism 
by a Congregationalist, of Methodism by an Anglo-Catholic, and so 
forth. Such studies would lead to the increase of mutual understanding 
which we all desire. CuHaRLEs J. SHEBBEARE. 


The Note-books and Papers of Gerard Manley Hopkins, edited with 
notes and a preface by Humpury House. Pp. xxxvi+ 474. 
(Oxford University Press, 1937.) 


Tuts book is a rich and variegated treasury, through which all readers 
of Hopkins will move not only with delight but with a feeling of shafts 
of light suddenly thrown on diverse aspects of a personality which, 
whether as poet, man, or priest, was one of the most arresting of the 
end of the last century. The book contains first a number of extracts 
from the early note-books, including some interesting passages from the 
early diaries, and a brilliant and penetrating Platonic dialogue on the 
origin of Beauty. The Journal from 1868-1875, only extracts from 
which have previously been accessible, is here printed in full ; and the 
editor rightly comments that ‘in spite of its unevenness and imperfec- 
tion it is his most important work in prose’. On page after page of it 
one can see Hopkins’s sensitiveness to all impressions, and if sometimes 
the metaphors seem over-elaborated, that is only part of the writer's 
passionate zeal for exactitude of expression, which informs all his work, 
and in this book is so clearly reflected in the exquisitely finished 
illustrations, which to many readers will, we suspect, be the most 
surprising and illuminating part of it. There are then some lecture 
notes, which cannot be neglected by any one who wishes to understand 
Hopkins’s metrical practice. On these follow some sermons. There 
are in them, as was inevitable, pronouncements that to members of 
other churches than his own will seem curious or unacceptable, but the 
humanity and goodness and fervent faith of the preacher shine and 
blaze through them all. There is a kind of ardour of the spirit that, 
for all the difference in style, is oddly reminiscent of Donne. The last 
section of the book is some enlightening comments on the spiritual 
exercises of Loyola. 


1 E.g. see Gury Theol. Mor. ( Tractatus de Matrimonio, cap. v § 768). 
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The editing has been admirably done ; the notes are models of what 
such things should be, and the indices are not only complete but have 
that detail of reference that is so essential in a book of this kind. 

M. R. RIDLEY. 


The Wisdom of the Quran, by M. Muntar-Katircioc.u. English 


translation by JoHn Natsu. Pp. Ix+146. (Oxford University 
Press, 1937.) 


THE French work of which this is a translation is an interesting 
presentation of the spiritual and moral teachings of the Qur’an as they 
were interpreted by the author, a Turkish general of wide culture and 
experience, modernist in his outlook but deeply penetrated by the 
mystical philosophy of Sufism. Za Sagesse Coranigue is essentially 
a personal document, using the freedom of Sufi symbolism to read as 
much or as little as it chooses into the sacred text and not too closely 
tied to the exigencies of grammar and syntax. But since Muhtar Pasha 
laid considerable stress on the point that the Qur’an can be rendered 
adequately by none but a Believer, it is a little odd to find his book 
retranslated into English. Mr Naish was, in fact, given an impossible 
task ; he was not at liberty to revert to the original text and could not 
hope to reproduce the verbal felicities of the French translation. The 
result is a book which it is difficult to class, but which may be of service 
to those who are unfamiliar with the mystical-modernist point of view 
adopted by a number of Moslems at the present day. 


H. A. R. Gres. 


Seren Kierkegaard, by THEopoR HakEcker. Translated by ALEXANDER 


Dru, with a Biographical Note. Pp. 67. (Oxford University 
Press, 1937.) 


Philosophical Fragments, by SOREN K1ERKEGAARD. Translated from the 
Danish with Introduction and Notes by D. F.Swenson. Pp. xxx+ 
105. (Oxford University Press, 1936.) 


IN comparison with what has been happening on the Continent, 
especially Germany, since the War, Kierkegaardian literature in English 
grows slowly indeed. Since 1922 practically the whole of Kierke- 
gaard’s numerous works have been translated into German, and of 
books and monographs on Kierkegaard himself there appears to be no 
end. In a bibliography published in 1932 Dr Walter Lowrie, whose 
own book on Kierkegaard is just announced, lists forty-five volumes on 
Kierkegaard published in ener during the previous decade and 

VOL, XXXIX. 
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notes that in the same period only one appeared in English. He 
notes it, he says, with shame and, on the basis of a previous statement 
that Kierkegaard has become the predominant intellectual factor in 
our age, asks rhetorically whether ‘our universities exist to insure that 
studious youth shall be shielded from all contacts with contemporary 
thought’. Perhaps both the statement and the question might suggest 
that it is not altogether a bad thing that English translations and 
expositions of Kierkegaard should appear so slowly. For there is 
something in Kierkegaard’s thought which has a way of going to the 
head like potent liquor. Instead of remaining a uniquely valuable 
stimulus and corrective to the religious life and to theological thought, 
as it assuredly is, it turns to an intoxication of phrases and ideas to 
which sober reflexion and cautious statement seem the coldness of 
scepticism and unbelief instead of, as they may well be, a mature 
reverence for the truth. It may not therefore be amiss that English 
readers are being permitted to take him only in small doses, though 
indeed there was never any danger that the Anglo-Saxon mind 
would fall under the sway of his sombre and powerful genius in the 
way that some continental thought has since the War. Whether for 
historical or for temperamental reasons, that deepened sense of the 
tragedy and sinfulness of human life which events have quickened in 
every sensitive mind still remains in this country remote from the 
exaggerated and almost neurotic melancholy and despair which were 
the spring of so much of Kierkegaard’s thought. 

Yet of the penetrating light which again and again streams from the 
obscurities of Kierkegaard’s writing—obscurities of style, of thought, 
and even more of mood and temper—there is, of course, no question. 
It is like rays of the sun falling in long shafts and at unexpected angles 
from black and thunderous clouds. And being light it always exposes 
and often vitalizes. Certainly no one who made his acquaintance with 
Kierkegaard through these two little books could fail to realize the 
singular power of the man and his inescapable relevance, despite the 
lapse of a century, to our contemporary situation. They can indeed 
be heartily recommended as an introduction to Kierkegaard, the one 
a remarkably penetrating and readable characterization of his mind 
and guide to the basic concepts of his thought in the shdrt compass of 
sixty-odd pages, the other as good an example of the work of the 
master himself as could be chosen, well translated and preceded by 
an interesting biographical note. 

Dr Haecker, who has been one of the chief translators of Kierke- 
gaard into German, rightly attributes the isolation, until comparatively 
recently, of his work from the main stream of European culture, not so 
much to the fact that few read Danish, as to what he calls ‘barriers of 
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an inward kind’. Chief among these barriers is the ‘tangle, in most 
cases inextricable, of person with matter, of the parts with the whole in 
all the various stages of reflexion, of life with doctrine, and of thought 
with life’. Poet, philosopher, psychologist, theologian, journalist, con- 
troversialist continually interchange roles often in the same work ; yet 
each is unmistakably Kierkegaard manifesting both the power and the 
limitation of his genius, and all are fused into a unity by his awed sense 
of God, his feeling of utter indebtedness to Christ, his triumphant faith 
established on the very edge of an abysm of Verzweiflung, despair. 
Hence, as both Dr Haecker and Prof. Swenson suggest, the essential 
Kierkegaard is best grasped through the devotional works. Here come 
to expression those truths whose divine origin is, for Kierkegaard, shown 
by the fact that they ‘have the quality of being intelligible to the 
simplest, but to the wise matter for life-long thought’. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of Dr Haecker’s essay is his 
exposition of Kierkegaard’s fundamental principle that ‘ subjectivity is 
truth’, ‘truth lies in subjectivity’. The meaning is that the organ of 
truth is the subject, that is to say, the self, the concrete and entire 
person dealing with life-situations, and not the abstracting intellect 
which temporarily withdraws from them. Kierkegaard’s thought, in 
short, is thoroughly personalistic ; God is not object but subject, 
personal will meeting the personal will of man in and through the 
world of history. These are not unfamiliar thoughts to-day, and it 
does not seem necessary to attribute their familiarity to the rediscovery 
of Kierkegaard ; rather they are truths which were bound to come into 
their own again, lying as they do at the heart of Biblical piety. But 
Kierkegaard’s distinction was that as a philosopher of first-rate capacity 
he broke away from the main movement of European thought when 
the influence of Hegel was at its height, and based his whole episte- 
mology on the concept of the concrete individual making his choices 
as a real subject living in the real world of moral crises and decisions 
and disasters. In this lies not a little of his permanent value and 
relevance. He stands as an example of one who was determined to 
fashion his philosophy, despite all current fashions, out of the heart of 
specifically Christian experience, and not first to fashion the philosophy 
on other grounds and then manipulate the Christian message to fit in 
with it. No doubt his understanding of Christianity was in some 
degree warped by the neurotic streak in his make-up, but that does not 
affect the point. And apparently he was not always as extreme as 
some of his modern exponents; according to Geismar, Kierkegaard 
himself uttered a warning, for example, against the unwise use of a 
principle which was fundamental in his thought, the principle, that is, 
of ‘the infinite qualitative difference between time and eternity ’. 
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The Philosophical Fragments is valuable not only because it intro 
duces the reader to some of the fundamental concepts of Kierkegaard’s 
thought such as ‘ the Moment’, ‘the Paradox’, the contrast between 
Socratic and revelational ideas of attaining truth, but also because the 
problem of the relation of the historic Jesus, as borne witness to by 
contemporaries in the Gospel records, to the faith of the modern 
disciple (the disciple ‘at second hand’) is raised and discussed. The 
last word on this difficult question is very far from having been said, 
and what Kierkegaard had to say about it so many years ago is still 
challenging and important. 


Reality and Value. An Introduction to Metaphysics and an Essay on 
the Theory of Value, by A. CamppeLL Garnett, M.A.,, Litt.D. 
Pp. 320. (George Allen and Unwin, London, 1937.) 


Dr Garnet's essay admirably fulfils the description given in the 
sub-title. For the best introduction to metaphysics is not to be 
presented with a résumé of the different views which various writers 
have expressed on its problems, but rather to keep company with 
a capable mind, who knows the subject and can write clearly, dealing 
with the problems for himself. This Dr Garnett permits us to do. 


He here takes up the two central issues which underlie most other 
metaphysical questions, the theory of knowledge and the theory of 
value, and thinks about them vigorously, lucidly, and with learning. 
The result is profitable reading both for the expert and the less expert. 

Not the least valuable thing in the book is the way in which a 
theism congenial to the moral and religious experience of mankind is 
united with a general philosophical approach of the type of critical 
realism. It is perhaps true to say that in this country at least most 
theologians, in so far as they are conscious of a philosophical back- 
ground to their work at all, think more along the great traditional lines 
of idealism, usually of a vaguely personalistic kind, than along any 
other. The work of the realists they have not assimilated, with the 
result that there is apt to be a cleavage between theological and 
philosophical thought which is bad for both. Theologians not in- 
frequently talk in terms which seem to the philosopher to be quite out 
of date. Yet there is no necessary contrariety between a realist position 
in epistemology and a theistic or idealist position in ontology, though 
there has often been such a contrariety in point of fact. This 
Dr Garnett shows clearly. Indeed he goes farther. He maintains 
that the reasons which force us to a realistic position in respect of 
sensory experience force us also to a realistic position in respect of valua- 
tional experience. In both the activity of the subject is operative, but 
not in a way that makes either the qualities of the physical world or 
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the values of the valuational world other than they appear to be, 
namely entities which in some way are objectively ‘there’ and are not 
merely the result of our way of looking at things whose real nature is 
for ever hidden behind their appearances. Yet, of course, our percep- 
tion of both the world of things and of the world of values is subject 
to error, and personal idiosyncrasy enters into both ; there is colour- 
blindness as there is value-blindness. Through all the intricacies of 
epistemological discussion to which these difficulties lead Dr Garnett 
guides us with a sure hand, and the conclusion in which he is mainly 
interested, namely that of the objectivity of values, emerges persuasively. 

Such a conclusion is on the whole in line with the trend of recent 
thought on these matters; where Dr Garnett strikes out a line of his 
own is in respect of the ontological setting which, he maintains, such an 
epistemology of sensory and value-experience requires for its com- 
pletion. He rejects the view which would divide critical from synoptic 
philosophy and insists that the former necessarily leads to the latter 
and is incomplete without it. The trouble is, of course, that so soon 
as we leave the analysis of experience for a general speculative interpre- 
tation of it, it becomes increasingly difficult to carry others with us ; 
yet that is not sufficient reason for refusing the task. For the fact 
remains that an epistemology without an ontology leaves us with several 
unanswered questions on our hands, and the attempt to answer them 
through speculative construction at least has the virtue of making 
clearer what the questions are and what answers must not be given. 
Hence if Dr Garnett is not so clear and convincing in his ontology as 
he is in the more strictly epistemological parts of his discussion, he is 
not less rewarding to read. 

One of the most interesting and valuable sections of the book is to 
be found in the chapters on ‘ Value and Will’. Here the conditions 
under which value-experience arises are analysed and the conclusion 
reached that it arises as ‘the mutual effect of the operation of a primary 
and subsidiary will’ in the individual. The primary will Dr Garnett 
identifies with the nisus of the whole personality towards harmonious 
self-expression and self-developement in and through an increasing 
cognitive grasp and conative control of its world. By the subsidiary 
will is meant the more immediate purposes and interests which make 
up the actual process of living in the world. Where the latter are in 
harmony with the former positive values are presented, where in conflict 
negative. The primary will may not be clearly formulated or grasped 
as to its end, indeed in the actual business of living one may not be 
aware of it at all; yet it is there, and the sense of values functions as a 
guide in its direction to the subsidiary activities which would otherwise 
be dispersed and unco-ordinated. This analysis hardly points beyond 
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a purely humanist interpretation of morality in terms of self-realization, 
and Dr Garnett concedes that much in the moral life is covered by 
such an interpretation. Yet he rightly insists that it does not cover 
all, in particular it does not cover the higher reaches of altruism where 
the self is sacrificed, not for the closed group—to use Bergson’s 
phrase—but for the universal good of humanity. At this point the 
value transcends the primary will of self-expression and self-develope- 
ment, though not negating it, and points to the Eternal Will immanent 
in the finite self. ; 

It is perhaps churlish to ask for more when so much that is valuable 
is already provided, but we could have wished that the author had 
given more space than a few paragraphs in the last chapter to the 
question of the relation of the Eternal Will to finite selves. These 
paragraphs left us with the feeling that Dr Garnett is still perhaps more 
under the influence of the idealist tradition than he realizes and than 
is really consistent with his other positions. It is certainly not easy 
to know what is meant, for example, by saying that the Eternal Will is 
immanent in man and yet man is free, or that God is personal because 
He includes our persons. These are old questions, to be sure, but 
that only makes one the more desirous to hear Dr Garnett further on 
them. Also we wonder how he would meet the position of Nicolai 
Hartmann, to whose epistemology of values his own is so akin, that 
a personalistic conception of God, so far from being the necessary 
completion of true morality, runs wholly counter to it. 

HERBERT H. FARMER. 


Von Hiigel and Tyrrell. The Story of a Friendship, by M. D. Petre. 
Pp. xii+203. (Dent and Sons, London, 1937.) 


IN this little book it has been Miss Petre’s aim to remove misunder- 
standings which she has had reason to believe to exist in the minds of 
certain students of the writings of Baron Friedrich von Hiigel as to the 
precise nature of his relations with Father George Tyrrell by giving in 
their own words the origin and evolution of the friendship between these 
two remarkable men. No one could be better qualified for the task 
which she has set herself, for she was intimate with both, and was in a 
position to know what was passing not only in public but behind the 
scenes during the eventful years which witnessed the condemnation of 
Modernism by Pius X, and the consequent collapse, at any rate for the 
time and in its original form, of a movement in which they were, in this 
country, the most outstanding figures. Readers, however, who are 
acquainted with the author’s earlier contribution to the history of these 
events will not, I think, find much that is substantially new in the volume 
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now before us. The conclusion of the whole matter is given on the last 
page in what Miss Petre herself calls her ‘old dictum’ that von Hiigel 
was of the stuff of the saint (rather than of the martyr), Tyrrell of the 
stuff of the martyr (rather than of the saint). 

It is not the desireof the present reviewer, whose personal acquaintance 
with Tyrrell was of the slightest, though with von Hiigel he may claim 
during the last years of the Baron’s life to have enjoyed an intimate 
friendship, to dispute the truth of this conclusion. On the contrary, I 
believe it to be true,as Miss Petre means it. But, especially in view of 
the representation of von Hiigel in some pages of M. Loisy’s Mémoires, 
it is itself open to some misunderstanding, and I therefore welcome the 
explicit declaration of Miss Petre (p. 199) that he ‘never really abandoned 
any of his friends’ and (p. 146) that all of those whose hopes for the reform 
of the Roman Catholic Church from within were dashed by the encyclical 
Pascendi of 1907, Tyrrell and Miss Petre herself among them, ‘believed 
that he would never fail if the supreme choice of truth or safety were 
laid before him’. That it never was laid before him, and that he thus 
escaped condemnation, ‘has been’, as Miss Petre says, ‘a puzzle to 
many ever since’, As I have written elsewhere, it ‘was probably due 
to a greater extent than he realized to his social position’ (D.WV.B. 
1922-1930, p. 875); and nothing in Von Hiige/ and Tyrrell is, 1 think, 
inconsistent with what I there went on to say: that ‘he did not court 
martyrdom, but there is no reason to suppose that he would have 
declined the palm, had the Church seen fit to condemn one, the deep 
reverence felt for whom by many outsiders was an advantage to its 
cause’. 

Miss Petre regrets that von Hiigel’s eager interest in biblical criticism 
led him to insist on making Tyrrell a sharer in studies for which he had 
not the needful preliminary training and which had the effect of unsettling 
his mind and diverting him from what he could do better (p. 120); from 
wrestling himself and guiding others who were wrestling with problems 
of a different kind, intellectual and moral—especially the latter, from the 
discussion of which von Hiigel (as Miss Petre intimates on p. g) instinc- 
tively shrank. 

When, in the last years of his life, Tyrrell, now under ecclesiastical 
censure, allowed himself to consider the possibility of leaving the Church 
of Rome for some other Christian communion—the Anglican or the Old 
Catholic—he met, as Miss Petre relates and as is well known to those 
familiar with the story of his life, with such vehement discouragement 
from von Hiigel as led him to exclaim (no doubt not without some 
humorous exaggeration) that the Baron would rather see him an atheist 
than an Anglican. Some remarks on this subject may not be out of 
place here, as von Hiigel’s undissembled horror at the idea of his friend’s 
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transference of his allegiance may seem to be inconsistent with the gener- 
ally sympathetic attitude toward Anglicanism which was illustrated not 
only by his close friendship with many Anglicans but by his willingness 
to prepare a child in whom he was interested for Anglican confirmation. 
But, as the interesting letter on p. 173 shows Tyrrell to have well under- 
stood, it waS intimately connected with what his friend there calls the 
‘graduation (? gradation) of religions’, which was one of the most 
characteristic of von Hiigel’s theological ideas. Recognizing in the 
fellowship of every historical religion a genuine medium of divine 
revelation, he yet believed that there was a real and objective order 
among these, and that, while a person brought up in any one of them 
might not be called to leave it for another in which nevertheless a fuller 
measure of revelation was as a fact imparted, the abandonment of one’s 
original faith in order to join a community in which the opportunities 
of spiritual development were less must always be a serious defection 
to be deprecated and deplored. Thus I recall him (although he was 
ever more concerned to exhort Jews to be ‘good Jews’ than to persuade 
them to become Christians) expressing his relief on hearing that one who, 
he had been told, had exchanged the profession of Christianity for that 
of Judaism, had been in fact a Unitarian; for this, in his view, indicated 
a less decided repudiation of fuller light than would have been a like 
step taken by a worshipper of Christ as divine. So, however keen his 
perception of defects in the system of his own Church, which might 
reasonably deter those not belonging to it from desiring to join it, he 
found it impossible to convince himself that one who had actually 
enjoyed the privileges which were there alone to be found could, with- 
out deliberate rejection of an experienced gift, leave it for a communion 
of inferior spiritual possibilities. 

But von Hiigel had always been a Roman Catholic; although he had 
known the temptation to lose his faith in God, there was never for him 
any serious alternative among religions to that in which he had been 
bred. Tyrrell, on the other hand, wasan Anglican for the first eighteen 
years of his life. It was only natural that, when he found himself rejected 
by the Roman authorities, he should contemplate what was for him, as 
it never was for von Hiigel, the real possibility of finding another spiritual 
home whether in his original communion or elsewhere. His letter on 
pp. 201-202 of Miss Petre’s book, highly characteristic of its writer, could 
not conceivably have been written by his correspondent. Though he 
was a priest and von Hiigela layman, the ‘doorstep’ to which he speaks 
of himself as retreating he had after all trodden before ; to von Hiigel 
it was a spot wholly unknown. 

I do not think it has been previously pointed out, as is done in this 
volume by Miss Petre, how much von Hiigel’s famous book on Ze 
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Mystical Element in Religion must have owed to discussions with Tyrrell ; 
and there is a considerable amount of detailed information given in the 
extracts from the correspondence of the two friends which will be of 
interest to students of the ecclesiastical history of the last decade of the 
nineteenth century and the first of the twentieth. The volume is enriched 
by a charming preface from the pen of the wise and sympathetic friend 
of the group to which von Hiigel, Tyrrell and Miss Petre herself belong, 
Canon A. L. Lilley. CLEMENT C. J. WEBB. 


(1) Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae Codices Coptici Vaticani Barberi- 
niant Borgiant Rossiani. ‘Tomus I. Codices Coptict Vaticani. 
ADULPHUS HEBBELYNCK et ARNOLDUS VAN LANTSCHOOT. xxxv+ 
698 pages. (In Bibliotheca Vaticana MCMXxxxvVII.) 

(2) Guide Sommaire du Musée Copte et des Principales Eglises du Caire, 
par Marcus H. Simaika Pacua, C.B.E., F.S.A.  xiii+94 pages, 
161 plates+4 plans. (Le Caire, 1937.) 

(3) A Coptic Dictionary, compiled by W. E. Crum, M.A., Hon. D.Litt., 
F.B.A., Hon. Ph.D. Berlin. Part V: wante-gwon. viii+171 
pages. (Oxford 1937.) 


(1) Tue collection of Coptic MSS which the Vatican Library possesses 
is one of the richest and most valuable in the world. It comprises four 
sections, namely, the Vatican, Borgia, Barberini, and Rossiana, of which 
the Vatican section is by far the most important. 

As early as A.D. 1481 we have mention in MS Vat. lat. 3947 of three 
Coptic Missals.! These MSS were brought to Rome between 1439 and 
1441, at the time of the Council of Florence, at which a temporary union 
was effected between the Roman and Coptic Churches. 

In the sixteenth century twenty-one further MSS were added to the 
Vatican collection, which are very briefly described together with the 
three Missals already mentioned by Athanasius Kircher in his Prodromus 
Coptus sive Aegyptiacus which was published at Rome in 1636. 

In the seventeenth century four more MSS were obtained by Petro 
della Valle during a stay in Egypt, and these were added to the Vatican 
collection by Pope Clement XI in 1718. It was, indeed, this same 
pontiff who was instrumental in obtaining for the Vatican Library 
its most valuable and important Coptic MSS. He commissioned 
J. S. Assemani to go out to the East to collect MSS, and in 1715, 


1 These are Vat. copt. 42 (dated a.p. 1316), Vat. copt. 20 (dated a.p. 1315), and 
Vat. copt. 17 (dated a.p. 1288). The first of these, however, is not a Missal, but 
contains the Service of Genuflexion on Whitsunday. 
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whilst visiting the Monasteries of the Wadi’n-Natriin, Assemani was 
fortunate enough to acquire from the Monastery of St. Macarius sixteen 
magnificent vellum MSS. These volumes, with the exception of two 
biblical books, the Pentateuch and the Psalter, and a book of hymns, 
all belong to the Coptic Synaxarium. 

A further addition was made between 1723 and 1727, when the whole 
collection of Coptic MSS in the possession of the Society of the 
Propagation of the Faith was transferred to the Vatican Library. From 
this period up to the present time the Vatican collection has been 
enriched by some further sixteen MSS. 

Besides the brief notice by A. Kircher of the Coptic MSS then in 
the Vatican Library, three other catalogues of this collection have 
appeared. (1) A summary inventory of the sixteen vellum MSS already 
mentioned’ together with some other MSS is given by J. S. Assemani in 
appendices to tomes I and III of his Bibdotheca Orientalis. (2) A general 
catalogue of the Vatican Coptic MSS edited by Cardinal Angelo Mai 
in his Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio. (3) Inventaire sommaire des 
manuscrits coptes de la Bibliotheque Vaticane, edited by Mgr A. Hebbe- 
lynck, Rome, 1924. 

These works, though good in their time, failed completely to meet 
the requirements of modern scholarship, and when, after the Great War, 
Mgr A. Hebbelynck, who had relinquished his office of Rector Magnificus 
of Louvain University, offered to undertake the preparation of a new 
catalogue of the Coptic MSS, his services were gladly accepted by the 
Vatican Library. In 1929 Mgr A. Hebbelynck received as collaborator 
Canon A. van Lantschoot, and thanks to the untiring efforts of these 
two eminent Coptic scholars the first volume of their monumental work 
now appears. 

This Catalogue, the first volume of which deals with all the MSS of the 
Vatican section of the Coptic collection, merits the very highest possible 
praise. The learning, industry, and scholarship which the authors have 
applied to the compilation of this Cata/ogue is displayed on every page, 
and we can say without hesitation that it is the finest example of what 
a perfect catalogue should be that has yet been produced. 

In the Vatican section of the Coptic collection the MSS are, with 
a few exceptions, all in the Bohairic dialect of Coptic, and they include 
the following subjects: Biblica, Apocrypha, Liturgica, Hagiographica, 
FPatristica, and Philologica. 

Among the Bid/ica we have the earliest known Bohairic MS of the 
Pentateuch, which is assigned to the ninth-tenth century, and among 

1 Fifteen of these vellum MSS were transported to Paris in 1797, and during 


their stay there Quatremére described in detail the thirteen MSS of the Synaxarium 
in his Recherches sur la langue et la littérature de ? Egypte, Paris, 1808. 
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the Liturgica we have the earliest dated MS (a.p. 1288) of the Bohairic 
Missal. The //agiographica (Martyrdoms and Vitae) and the Patristica 
all belong to the famous collection of vellum MSS acquired by Assemani 
from the Monastery of St Macarius in the Wadi’n-Natrin. The greater 
part of these MSS is assigned to the tenth century ; two, however, to the 
ninth, and one to the twelfth-thirteenth century. The atristica include 
works both by the Greek Fathers and the Egyptian theologians: among the 
former being Athanasius, Basil, Cyril of Alexandria, Gregory Nazianzen, 
Gregory of Nyssa, and John Chrysostom, and among the latter, Benjamin 
of Alexandria, Mena of PSati, Moses of Keft, and Zacharius of Shdou. 
The Philologica comprise MSS of the medieval Coptic-Arabic gram- 
mars and vocabularies. Of the Bohairic-Arabic grammars and sca/ae 
(vocabularies) the earliest MS is one dated a.p. 1319, and there is also 
a MS of the Sa‘idic grammar and sca/a of John as-Samannidi which is 
assigned to the thirteenth-fourteenth century. 

The system adopted by the authors for the description of the MSS 
and their contents merits the very highest praise. In addition to the 
fullest possible general description of MSS, such as folios, quires, 
pagination (original and actual), lines per folio, illuminations, orna- 
mentations, and scribes’ hands, the authors give the text with translation 
of all colophons, notes, and marginal remarks. In the case of the 
Homilies, the text of the titles, inciprts and exfiicits, is given, together 
with a translation and indication of the folios on which these occur, 
and a reference is also provided to the corresponding text in Migne’s 
Patrologia Graeca. As regards liturgical works and collections of hymns, 
the incipits of all prayers, biblical lessons, and hymns are given, together 
with a translation and indication of the folios on which they occur. 
Where a MS or part of a MS has been edited, either as a separate 
work or in a periodical, the name of the author and title is indicated. 

To Coptic scholars and students alike this magnificent Catalogue will 
prove to be a veritable mine of information as regards Coptic biblical, 
liturgical, hagiographical, and patristic texts, whilst to the eminent 
authors the honour falls of having produced a perfect Catalogue which 
all future cataloguers of MSS would be well advised to take as their 
guide and model. 


(2) THe Coptic Museum was founded in 1908 by His Excellency 
Marcus Simaika Pasha, the author of this Guide, for the purpose of 
providing a permanent collection of material of both historical and 
ecclesiastical interest for Christianity in Egypt. 

A most suitable and appropriate site for this Museum was selected 
within the walls of the Kasr a8-Sam‘, the ancient Roman fortress which 
was built by Trajan and later restored by Arcadius in the fourth century. 
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This fortress, known by the name of Babylon, was, in medieval times, 
the quarter par excellence of the Egyptian Christians of Cairo, and 
within its walls numerous churches were erected, among which is the 
famous church of al-Mu‘allakah, or the Hanging Church, so called 
because it is partly built on one of the two bastions of the southern 
gate of the fortress. In the construction of the Coptic Museum, which 
abuts on the church of al-Mu‘allakah, use was made, wherever possible, 
of ancient woodwork, columns, mashrabiyahs, mosaics, and fountains 
rescued from the ruins of ancient Coptic dwellings. 

The Egyptian Christian antiquities which this Museum houses were 
collected from all over Egypt, and date from the fourth century onwards. 
A great part of the church furniture and vestments was obtained from 
the oud/iettes of various churches and monasteries in which these sacred 
objects had been stored away. 

According to the Guide, the ground-floor of the Museum houses 
capitals, bas-reliefs, and church furniture, among which mention must be 
made of a very fine lectern bearing the date a.M. 1208=A.D. 1491-1492, 
(see Plate xlviii and p. 20), as well as a splendid collection of stelae 
which is shortly to be enriched by the addition of those kept at present 
in the Egyptian Museum in Cairo. 

The rooms of the first story contain (a) objects in wood of the 
Byzantine, Fatimid, Ayyubid, Mameluk, and Turkish periods. An altar 
supported on eight of its original twelve columns (see Plate xlix and 
p- 22) merits special mention, since examples of wooden altars are rare 
in Egypt. There is also a very fine specimen of a carved iconostasis 
(see Plate lx and p. 25) with panels depicting various scenes including 
animals and fabulous beasts ; (4) glass-ware and pottery; (¢) textiles 
including vestments, sanctuary-door (haikal) curtains, and linen and 
clothes from tombs. ‘There is, for example, a fine eleventh-century 
linen sheet (see p. 36) embroidered in silk and ornamented with Sa‘idic 
texts from the Psalms. It bears also the following text: ‘1, Phibamdon, 
erected this tomb for (the repose’ of) my soul’; (d) objects in metal, 
church utensils, lamps, candlesticks, silver cases to contain Gospels of 
which one (see p. 41) is dated A.M. 1119 (A.D. 1402-1403), and also a 
bronze eagle of the Roman period (see Plate Ixxxvii and p. 39) which 
was found at the fortress of Babylon ; (e) icons and frescoes. 

In addition to the above-mentioned antiquities, which are fully 
described and illustrated by means of one hundred and seventeen 
plates in the Guide, the Coptic Museum also possesses a library with 
a fine collection of MSS? and printed books. 

1 Read ‘health’; cf. Togo Mina Le Martyre d’Apa Epima, Le Caire, 1937, in 
the colophon (p. 37) ga noysas firey yocn, pour le salut de leur ame. 

2 Cf. Georg Graf Catalogue de Manuscrits arabes chrétiens conservés au Caire, 
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The second part of this Guide is devoted to a description of the 
principal Coptic churches of Cairo. A short history of each church is 
given, followed by particulars of its architecture together with a descrip- 
tion of its interior, iconostasis, sanctuaries, icons, and church furniture. 
The thirty-three plates which accompany this part of the Gude are par- 
ticularly valuable, since from them the reader is able to form a very clear 
idea of the interior arrangement and decoration of these churches. 

All those who are interested in the study of Christian Egypt, whether 
from a historical or ecclesiastical point of view, will owe a debt of 
gratitude to His Excellency Marcus Simaika Pasha for the scholarly 
and fascinating way in which he has presented this subject in his Guide. 
It is much to be hoped that he will place us still further in his debt by 
presenting to us an edition of a Guide to the monasteries of Egypt 
similar to that given in his Arabic Guide fo the Coptic Museum and 
Principal Coptic Churches and Monasteries, vol. ii.’ 


(3) THE present century has seen a remarkable advance in the 
interest shewn in the study of Coptic, whether it be from a philological 
point of view with reference to the ancient Egyptian language, or for 
the light which recently discovered documents have thrown on the civil 
and religious life of the Nile Valley. 

Biblical and hagiographical studies have been greatly enriched by 
such finds as the famous Pierpoint Morgan Collection of vellum MSS,? 
which originally formed part of the library of a small monastery in the 
Fayyim, the fourth-century MS of St John’s Gospel,* the sixth-century 
MS of the Book of Proverbs‘; civil life in Egypt is illustrated by a 
collection of legal documents’ ; and finally we have that remarkable 
discovery of fourth-fifth-century papyri containing books of the Mani- 
chaeans hitherto known only by titles. 

Recent discoveries have further provided us with much additional 
material, not only for the Fayyimic and Akhmimic dialects but also 
with texts which have revealed the existence in Coptic of what we may 
term overlapping dialects, such, for example, as Fayyiimic with Bohairic 
or Sa‘idic tendencies, as well as with variations of a dialect, such as 
Sub-Akhmimic. 


Citta del Vaticano, 1934. A new catalogue of the MSS in the Coptic Museum will 
shortly be published. 

£2 SLT poly eal Js, Cairo, 1930. 

2? This collection comprises fifty-six volumes. 

3 Sir Herbert Thompson The Gospel of St John according to the Earliest Coptic 
Manuscript, London, 1924. 

4 W. H. Worrell The Proverbs of Solomon in Sahidic Coptic, Chicago, 1931. 

5 A. A. Schiller Ten Coptic Legal Texts, New York, 1932. 
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With all this new material, as well as with texts from ostraca, inscrip- 
tions, and what is known as Old Coptic, Peyron’s Lexicon’ was wholly 
unacquainted and consequently could in no way meet the demands of 
modern Coptic scholars and students, whilst A. Spiegelberg’s vocabulary’ 
with its necessary limitations could but touch on this large amount of 
new texts. 

The task, therefore, to which Dr W. E. Crum set himself of producing 
a new and adequate Coptic lexicon was not only one of a lifetime, but 
it also demanded the full and constant application of those qualities 
of eminent scholarship, untiring perseverance, and keen discernment 
which are so happily possessed to such a high degree by the author. 

Originally it was intended to print this Coptic Dictionary in five parts, 
but as work progressed it became apparent that a sixth part would be 
necessary, as it was decided that an index of the Greek words appearing 
in this Dictionary should be added. 

With the appearance, however, of Part V, the end of this colossal and 
monumental work is in sight, a fact that will provide no less satisfaction 
to the learned author than to all students of Coptic who await with 
eagerness the completion of this Dictionary. This fifth part continues 
the words under the letter uy and includes those under the letters q, 4, 
and g. It is, moreover, the largest part of the Dictionary, which can be 
explained from the fact that the letters uy and S+¢ together with the 
two letters x and @ contain the largest number of Coptic words. How 
exhaustively the author has treated words in his Dictionary can be 
judged from the fact that where Peyron has a bare two columns of 39 
lines for the word ujwne ‘to become, befall’, Dr Crum has just over six 
columns of 53 lines. It is needless to say that this splendid Dictionary 
will take its place among the world’s most famous lexicographical 
works. O. H. E. BURMESTER. 


1 A. Peyron Lexicon Linguae Copticae, Taurini, 1835. 
? A. Spiegelberg Koptisches Handworterbuch, Heidelberg, 1921. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) Encuisu. 


The Church Quarterly Review, Jan.—March 1938 (Vol. cxxv, No. 250: 
2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C. 4). R. L. P. Mitpurn Fact and 
interpretation in historical writing—W. T. Towns—ND Pope Sym- 
machus: a review—E. N. C. SerceEant A visit to the Soviet Union— 
Francis Darwin The Holy Inquisition: suppression of witnesses’ 
names—BisHop oF GLOUCESTER Parochial Endowments—N. ZERNOV 
Peter the Great and the establishment of the Russian Church—J. D. 
BircHALL The Diocese and the Church Assembly—H. M. RELTON 
Notes on current theological books—Reviews—Short Notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, January 1938 (Vol. xxxvi, No. 2: Constable & 
Co.,London). Baron von OpPELL From an autobiography of thought— 
J. Murray Human basis of the League of Nations—G. K. Bowes 
Declining intelligence in Western civilization—M. BEveNot The 
Edinburgh Conference—C. J. Wricut Abiding significance of the 
Reformation—A. H. Dopp The Nonconformist Conscience—J. M. 


ConNELL The Religion of Charles Dickens—A. E. Simpson William 
Chillingworth—L. Spence The fairy problem in Scotland—W. J. 
Hymns as Religion and Poetry—L. V. LesTER-GARLAND 
Historical value of the Fourth Gospel—-M. E. THornton Sport as a 
medium of international friendship—W. S. Jounson A Chinese view 


of immortality—J. Morratt Survey of recent theological literature— 
Reviews. 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The Harvard Theological Review, January 1938 (Vol. xxxi, No. 1: 
Harvard University Press). A. J. Festucitre Hermetica—Grant 
McCoitey The Book of Enoch and Paradise Lost—M. B. OGLE 
‘The Way of All Flesh ’—T. St.verstei1n The Passage of the Souls 
to Purgatory in the Divina Commedia—F¥. R. Watton The Date of 
the Adonia at Athens—H. A. Sanpers A fragment of the Acta Pauli 
in the Michigan Collection—H. J. Rose A colloquialism in Plato 
Rep. 621 b. 8. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Revue Bénédictine, June-Dec. 1937 (Vol. xlix, Nos. 3 and 4: 
Abbaye de Maredsous, Belgium). C. Lamsor Nouveaux Sermons 
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de S. Augustin. I-III ‘De lectione Evangelii’ —B. Grizsser Die hand- 
schriftliche Uberlieferung der Expositio 1v Evang. des Ps.-Hieronymus 
—A. WiLMarT Potmes de Gautier de Chatillon dans un manuscrit 
de Charleville. II—P.Scumitz Un conflit entre monastéres de cluni- 
siennes d’aprés la correspondance inédite de Pierre le Vénérable— 
A. Witmart I. L’Elégie d’Hildebert pour Muriel. II. L’épitaphe 
d’Orieldis—C. Lamport La premitre édition critique des sermons de 
S. Césaire d’Arles—Comptes rendus—P. Scumitz Bulletin d’histoire 
bénédictine. Tome IV. 


Revue histoire ecclésiastique, January 1938 (Vol. xxxiv, No. 1: 40 Rue 
de Namur, Louvain). J. Mapoz Le symbole du ive concile de Toléde— 
G. Mo tat Le droit du patronage en Normandie du xi® au xv® s. 
(fin)—P. DresoncniE Les lévitations de sainte Brigitte de Suéde— 
Comptes rendus—Chronique—Bibliographie. 


Revue Biblique, January 1938 (Vol. xlvii, No. 1: J. Gabalda et Cie, 
Rue Bonaparte go, Paris). J. MERELL Nouveaux fragments du 
Papyrus 4—P. van Imscuoor Sagesse et esprit dans l’Ancien Testa- 
ment—C, Spica La conscience dans le N.T.—E. PoprEcuarp Pied 
ou pas?—N. PicouLewsk! Manuscrits syriaques bibliques de Léningrad 
(suite)—R. pE Vaux and R. Savicnac Nouvelles recherches dans la 
région de Cadés—Recensions—Bulletin. 
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